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FOREWORD 


Reliable  information  is  vital  to  the  effectiveness  of  any  endeavor. 
The  efficiency  of  a  combat  unit  can  be  severely  limited,  or  greatly 
increased,  by  the  availability  of  sound  intelligence  information.  The 
development  of  new  plans,   equipment  or  techniques  requires  a  continu- 
ing flow  of  pertinent  information. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  presently  fighting  two  wars,   each  as  important 
as  the  other.    One  war  has  as  its  objective  the  defeat  of  a  military- 
aggressor.    The  other  war's  objective  is  the  winning  of  the  lasting 
friendship  and  willing  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  former  war  must  be  won  by  military  superiority,  dedication 
and  sacrifice.     The  latter  war  can  only  be  won  by  genuine  concern  and 
a  deep  respect  for  the  Vietnamese  as  our  friends,  allies  and  fellow 
human  beings.    One  is  a  war  of  guns;  the  other  a  war  of  understanding. 
We  cannot  win  one  war  without  winning  the  other. 

We  will  win  both  wars  sooner  with  reliable  info rmation, which  is 
communicated  effectively.    In  the  war  of  guns  the  information  will  be 
about  troop  movements,  firepower,   strategic  targets,   etc.    In  the  war 
of  understanding  the  information  will  be  about  the  Vietnamese  themselves - 
their  feelings,  loyalties,  convictions  and  aspirations. 

This  Handbook  is  an  effort  to  provide  information  essential  to  con- 
ducting this  war  of  understanding.    This  information  is  the  best  avail- 
able because  it  is  drawn  from  our  actual  experiences  with  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.    Its  utilization  rests  ultimately  upon  the  good  judgment 
of  the  Marine  in  the  field.    These  discussions  are  to  be  shared  with  him 
and  his  buddies  to  help  them  relate  more  effectively  to  their  Vietnamese 
allies.    Within  the  abilities  and  resourcefulness  of  these  individual 
Marines  lies  the  outcome  of  both  wars. 

In  a  deeper  sense,  of  course,  both  of  these  wars  are  the  same. 
They  are  a  war  for  people;  a  war  to  insure  the  right  of  people  to  freedom 
from  oppression,  to  self-determination,  and  to  dignity  and  self-respect. 
Marines  have  never  been  called  upon  to  serve  in  any  more  important  cause. 


VrCTOR  H.  KRULAK 
Lieutenant  General,  USMC 
Commanding  General 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific 


August  1967 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  a  tactical  handbook.    Everything  in  this  handbook  is  as  tac- 
tical as  an  "op  plan"  or  a  manual  for  field- stripping  an  M-16. 

Unlike  most  tactical  manuals,  however,  this  subject  can  not  be 
"taught"  or  "force  fed.  " 

This  handbook  deals  with  attitudes.    It  takes  time  for  all  of  us  to 
develop  attitudes  toward  people.    We  do  this  by  ourselves  -  slowly. 
Changing  them  is  even  slower  .  .  .  and  harder. 

As  this  is  being  written  we  are  involved  in  a  war.    Time  is  precious. 
We  want  to  hurry  to  get  every  job  done  right  away.    But  this  part  of  the 
war  takes  time. 

In  a  real  way  this  is  the  war.  It  is  a  war  for  people.  It  is  a  war 
in  behalf  of  people  and  a  war  for  their  allegiance.  Unless  this  war  is 
won,  our  strategic  victories  could  be  worth  very  little. 

The  attitude  of  each  of  your  men  is  a  vital  part  of  the  war.  Their 
attitude  is  the  key  to  how  much  training  takes  place  with  the  PF,  how 
many  miles  of  road  are  built  by  civilians,  how  often  boobytraps  are 
pointed  out  to  us  by  friends,  how  much  intelligence  flows  our  way,  and 
how  many  VC  will  rally  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  training  center. 

It  is  a  war  for  people.     But  people  are  funny.    If  I  think  you  are 
looking  down  at  me,  talking  down  to  me,  pegging  me  as  thick-headed, 
I  don't  really  care  much  about  you  or  what  you  are  saying.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  feel  that  you  do_  care  about  my  welfare,  I'll  follow  you 
anywhere  regardless  of  risk. 

As  an  experienced  leader  of  men  you  already  know  how  to  "take 
care  of  your  own".     But  how  do  we  relate  to  another  group  of  people? 
This  has  disturbed  more  than  one  westerner  who  in  Kipling's  words 
tried  to  "hustle  the  East". 

To  address  this  aspect  of  the  war  for  people,  early  in  our  opera- 
tions in  Vietnam,  the  Commanding  General  of  FMFPAC  requested  and 
received  technical  assistance  and  project  officers  from  the  Chief  of 
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Chaplains,  U.  S.  Navy.    Data  was  collected  on  the  religions  and  social 
customs  of  Vietnam.     Then  attitude  surveys  were  made  throughout  the 
III  Marine  Amphibious  Force,  the  Popular  Forces,  and  civilian  popula- 
tions to  assess  how  the  Vietname s e -American  partnership  was  working 
out  and  to  isolate  any  problem  areas. 

Since  then  a  growing  number  of  commands  have  been  taking  Personal 
Response  materials  like  this  handbook  right  down  to  the  squad  level.  It 
is,   and  always  has  been,  a  command  responsibility.     The  chaplains  are 
involved  as  technical  advisors.    Their  training  enables  them  to  provide 
information  to  the  command  about  the  religious  and  cultural  value  systems 
of  a  people.     They  can  assist  unit  leaders  to  fulfill  the  responsibility 
which  has  belonged  to  the  "line"  from  the  beginning. 

You  can  best  provide  effective  leadership  by  taking  this  handbook 
and  reading  it  with  an  eye  for  the  needs  and  concerns  of  your  men.  As 
you  think  about  some  of  the  principles  and  questions  raised,  try  to 
think  also  of  ways  in  which  you  can  use  them  in  briefings  and  conversa- 
tions with  your  men.     There  are  breaks  in  the  day's  routine.  Briefings, 
informal  conversations  and  discussions  will  provide  opportunities. 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  five  (5)  sections  in  the  handbook: 


These  are  not  just  topics  that  somebody  decided  to  talk  about.    These  are 
the  relationships  that  men  form.     These  are  the  areas  of  life  with  which 
all  men  must  come  to  terms  in  order  to  go  about  their  daily  tasks.  These 
sections  deal,  in  turn,  with  a  person's  relationship  to  other  people,  to 
things,  to  his  country,  to  himself,  and  to  the  world  in  general. 

In  this  war  for  people  we  have  to  understand  that  men  come  to 
terms  with  these  areas  of  their  lives  in  different  ways.     The  ways  they 
do  so  are  largely  determined  by  where  they  live,  the  things  they  are 
taught,  and  the  overall  influences  that  affect  their  lives.    Not  all  the 
Vietnamese  react  to  these  influences  in  the  same  way.     They  are 
individuals  just  as  we  are.    But  they  react  in  ways  that  are  similar 
enough  to  help  us  know  how  to  relate  to  them  better.     This  is  especially 
true  if  our  knowledge  has  resulted  in  positive  attitudes. 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 


Meeting  and  Communicating 
Money  and  Possessions 
A  Question  of  Loyalty 


The  Matter  of  Pride 


The  Deeper  Concerns 
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In  each  section  are  several  experiences  involving  Vietnamese  and 
Americans.    Some  of  them  are  victories;  others  are  setbacks.  Some 
seemed  to  result  in  better  understanding  and  cooperation;  others  in 
misunderstanding  and  mutual  disrespect.    We  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  both  types  of  experience  which  can  give  us  a  better  chance  of 
winning  the  friendship  and  loyalty  of  the  Vietnamese. 

The  best  way  to  use  these  incidents  is  to  learn  them  well  enough  to 
tell  them  to  your  men  without  having  to  read  them.     These  incidents  can 
only  become  real  to  others  if  they  are  real  to  you.     Then  see  what  your 
men  think  about  them  -  what  they  think  caused  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  incident  -  how  they  think  the  failures  could  be  avoided  and  the 
successes  repeated  and  increased.    Don't  be  concerned  too  much  with 
hostile  or  negative  responses.     Let  them  vent  their  feelings,   get  it  off 
their  chests.    Usually  somebody  else  will  balance  the  discussion.  This, 
and  information  you  will  offer,  will  make  it  easier  for  the  men  to  under- 
stand and  accept  the  people  no  matter  what  "bugs"  them  initially. 

Nobody  has  figured  out  all  the  answers.    In  this  business  we  must 
rely  as  fully  on  our  men,  place  as  much  confidence  in  their  judgement, 
as  we  do  in  a  fire  fight.    Respect  their  insights.     Their  ideas  could  be 
more  valuable  than  any  we  have. 

You  are  provided  with  additional  information  which  your  men  may 
or  may  not  know.    It  will  help  you  to  guide  and  direct  the  discussion, 
not  to  a  pre-determined  conclusion  or  solution,  but  to  keep  it  on  target. 
Your  training  and  experience  will  help  you  use  the  "Keys  to  Understand- 
ing" as  guidelines,   rather  than  as  some  superior  or  ultimate  wisdom. 

The  simple  fact  is,  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  knowledge.    But  we 
do  have  men  with  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  and  high  purpose.  They 
can  understand  the  importance  of  winning  the  war  for  people.    You  can 
help  them  to  be  aware  of  how  often  we  do  meet  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  communicate  our  attitudes  (sometimes  unwittingly)  to  them. 

Your  job  is  to  hold  before  them  what  understanding  and  positive 
attitudes  can  mean  to  the  Vietnamese  and  to  the  progress  of  the  war. 
In  the  process  we  can  take  a  critical  look  at  ourselves  "as  others  see 
us"  and,  hopefully,  improve  our  efficiency  as  allies.     This,  too  can 
shorten  the  war. 

Remember  that  we  are  constantly  looking  for  constructive  criticism 
and  creative  suggestions.    Both  can  help  us,  and  those  who  will  follow 
us,   engage  in  a  new  kind  of  effort  with  the  greatest  possible  chance  of 
succes  s. 
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MEETING  AND  COMMUNICATING 


The  influences  and  values  affecting  Vietnamese  relationships 
to  strangers  and  their  own  people. 

A.    Leader's  Guidelines 

We  begin  this  section  by  considering  how  often  we  do  in  fact 
meet  the  Vietnamese  (no  matter  where  we  are  assigned  in-country) 
and  how  much  we  do  in  fact  communicate  (no  matter  how  little  we 
speak  Vietnamese). 

Every  time  one  of  your  men  sets  off  down  the  road  with  a  jeep 
or  a  truck,  dozens  of  Vietnamese  are  meeting  an  American.  Be 
it  a  routine  patrol  or  a  recon  insert,  every  time  one  of  your  squads 
leaves  your  compound  the  men  of  that  squad  meet  dozens  of  Viet- 
namese o 

By  the  number  of  smiles  and  the  number  of  waving  hands  your 
men  sense  immediately  how  the  local  people  feel  toward  them. 
Similarly,  the  local  people  see  in  our  men  a  number  of  signals 
that  communicate  how  we  feel  toward  the  people. 

Your  men  need  to  be  aware  of  how  many  Vietnamese  people 
they  do  meet  and  how  much  they  do  communicate.    This  holds 
true  just  as  much  if  they  are  in  a  supporting  unit  (where  there 
are  civilian  workers  employed)  or  in  an  aviation  unit  (where 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  must  use  the  same  transports,  etc.). 

Think  about  it.    Without  ever  saying  a  word  we  come  to  under- 
stand how  our  CO  or  our  First  Sergeant  is  feeling  just  by  looking 
at  him  in  the  morning.    How?    We  "read"  certain  things  by  his 
facial  expression,  his  posture  and  the  way  he  walks,  or  even  the 
way  he  is  clenching  his  fist. 

The  Vietnamese  "read"  us  the  same  way  without  a  word  being 
passed.    In  fact,  this  is  often  how  they  communicate  with  each 
other.    Some  experts  found  that  because  Vietnamese  is  a  tonal 
language  it  cannot  be  understood  at  a  whisper  level.    Yet  Viet- 
namese do  whisper  to  each  other  and  are  understood.    How?  By 
facial  expression,  gesture  and  clues  from  the  situation  around  them. 
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The  next  pages  give  examples  of  how  we  communicate 
without  saying  a  word. 

There  is  much  more  to  meeting  and  communicating  with 
strangers.    It  has  to  do  with  that  surrounding  situation  that  is  so 
important  when  Vietnamese  try  to  whisper.    Certain  things  are 
already  understood  by  friends.    Often  we  do  not  yet  understand 
these  things  which  are  assumed  by  the  Vietnamese.    This  is  the 
rub]    The  next  few  discussion  units  try  to  bring  your  men  to  a 
greater  awareness  of  what  the  Vietnamese  take  for  granted. 
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Unit  Discussion  1-1:    Coming  to  Grips  with  Time  and  Energy 

"Time  Out  For  Lunch" 

Discussion  Objective 


Closer  cooperation  between  Marines  and  the  Vietnamese  based  on 
a  better  understanding  of  their  physical  stamina  and  general  attitude 
toward  life. 


  the  company  was  forced  to  stop 

The  Way  It  Happened 


In  "Operation  Colorado"  a  Marine  company  working  with  some 
Popular  Forces  was  on  a  sweep.    They  were  attempting  to  reach  a 
designated  point  where  they  would  join  forces  with  another  company 
and  "set  in"  for  the  night.    At  1200  the  twenty-five  PFs  attached  to 
the  company  sat  down  and  began  to  eat  chow  saying  that  it  was  time 
for  a  break.    The  company  was  forced  to  stop  so  as  not  to  leave  its 
allies  exposed.    As  a  result  they  fell  behind  schedule  and  just  missed 
failing  to  reach  their  objective.    The  Marines  were  resentful  of  the 
PFs  since  the  delay  might  well  have  endangered  the  lives  of  many 
Americans  and  Vietnamese. 
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Questions  For  Discussion 


1.  What  things  were  involved  in  this  incident  which  led  to  misunder- 
standing between  Marines  and  the  Vietnamese? 

2.  What  should  the  Marines  have  done  in  this  situation? 

3.  Can  you  think  of  anything  which  might  have  either  created  a  favor- 
able outcome  or  avoided  the  incident  entirely? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

Understanding  the  behavior  of  people  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
an  unfamiliar  culture  involves  attempting  to  figure  out  the  things  which 
might  have  caused  some  aspect  of  that  behavior.    Your  men  may 
remember  in  their  responses  that  the  Vietnamese  rarely  have  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  as  Americans.    They  have  an  entirely  different  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  time.    For  them  time  goes  in  a  circle  rather  than  a 
straight  line.    If  a  thing  is  not  done  now  it  can  always  be  done  later, 
or  in  the  next  life,  or  in  any  of  the  several  lives  which  will  present 
many  of  the  same  problems  and  opportunities.    Patience  is  a  highly 
regarded  virtue,  while  undue  haste  and  anxiety  are  felt  to  be  unrea- 
sonable and  unworthy  of  adults. 

Your  men  may  or  may  not  have  come  up  with  the  thought  that 
differences  in  climate,  diet  and  resultant  physical  stamina  were  also 
probably  involved  in  this  incident.     The  Vietnamese  are  more  aware 
of  the  toll  a  very  hot  climate  can  take  than  are  most  Americans.  If 
we  had  grown  up  here  we  might  better  appreciate  the  old  saying,  "Mad 
dogs  and  Englishmen  go  out  in  the  noonday  sun!  "    Over  here  even  the 
water  buffalo  have  sense  enough  to  take  it  easy  around  midday.  Amer- 
icans aren't  always  that  smart.    We  have  to  be  working  all  of  the  time, 
all  day;  no  posting  watches  at  noon  and  letting  the  rest  take  a  break. 
On  this  operation    that  probably  wasn't  possible,  but  the  lifelong  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  Vietnamese  should  have  been  recognized  in  advance 
planning. 

Perhaps  more  basic  to  an  understanding  of  this  incident  than  the 
above  factors  is  the  lower  physical  stamina  of  the  Vietnamese.  An 
inadequate  diet  requires  a  more  frequent  intake  of  food;  foods  that  are 
low  in  nutritional  value  leave  a  person  tired  and  weak  more  quickly 
than  muscle -building,  high-protein  foods.     The  only  way  to  keep  going 
for  long  periods  is  to  stop  and  eat. 
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Vietnamese  drinking  water  comes  from  wells  that  are  contaminated 
with  bacteria  and  worm  eggs  which  cause  intestinal  parasites  and 
diarrhea.    Many  Vietnamese  feel  like  the  guy  who  has  a  perpetual  case 
of  the  "GI's".    Water  and  food  have  almost  everything  to  do  with 
physical  energy  and  stamina.     There  are  some  areas  in  the  United 
States  where  people  seem  to  have  little  "get  up  and  go"  for  much  the 
same  reasons. 

Encourage  your  men  to  talk  about  these  things  which  were  probably 
involved  in  this  "time  out  for  lunch"  incident.  They  are  reasonable  and 
understandable . 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Remind  your  men  when  the  topic  arises  that  "flaking  out"  is  not 
always  a  sign  of  laziness  or  unconcern.    In  addition  to  the  direct 
physical  factors  mentioned  in  this  discussion,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  PFs  are  essentially  civilian  militia,  many  of  whom  work  in  the 
fields  or  at  some  other  endeavor  a  large  part  of  the  time.    It  is  often 
difficult  for  the  PFs  to  accept  any  other  role  than  the  direct  defense  of 
their  own  homes. 

2.  Indicate,  if  they  have  not  realized  it,  that  more  comprehensive 
advance  planning  might  have  kept  this  unfavorable  incident  from 
occurring.    Quick  energy  food  might  have  been  carried  for  sharing 
with  the  PFs.     The  rendezvous  time  might  have  been  set  for  half  an 
hour  iater.    A  more  thorough  explanation  of   he  entire  mission  to  the 
Vietnamese  would  probably  have  helped. 

3.  Keep  notes  of  any  reasonable  or  unusual  ideas  that  you  or  your  men 
have  about  this  incident.     Pass  them  along  to  your  chaplain  or  someone 
on  your  Personal  Response  Council,   or  share  them  with  other  unit 
leaders.    It  might  help  them  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and  a  higher 
level  of  cooperation  in  activities  involving  the  Vietnamese. 

4.  Encourage  your  men  to  try  to  understand  things  rather  than  just 
gripe  about  them.  The  habit  can  pay  handsome  dividends  in  a  great 
many  places  and  circumstances. 
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Unit  Discussion  1-2:    The  Place  of  Women  in  Vietnam 


"When  the  Marine  and  the  Girl  Held  Hands" 
Discussion  Objective 


An  awareness  that  there  are  important  differences  between  U.  S. 
and  Vietnamese  attitudes  toward  women  and  the  public  display  of 
affection. 


innocently,  Jones  reached  for  the  girl's  hand 


The  Way  It  Happened 

LCpl  Jones  had  been  a  successful  member  of  Combined  Action 
Platoon  3  for  ten  months.    A  "good  Marine"  and  a  dependable  fire 
team  leader,  he  had  done  a  great  job  with  the  local  people.    He  taught 
English  at  the  local  school  and  was  a  frequent  guest  in  the  hamlet 
chief's  home. 

There  was  an  attractive  girl  who  worked  in  the  local  barbershop 
who  caught  LCpl  Jones'  eye.    One  day  after  getting  a  haircut,  LCpl 
Jones  asked  the  girl  if  she  minded  his  walking  home  with  her.    It  was 
broad  daylight.     This  was  no  big  deal  to  Jones. 
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As  they  came  to  a  bend  in  the  road  they  both  spotted  a  dog  that  had 
been  sniffing  an  old  C  ration  can.     The  dog  soon  had  his  nose  stuck  in 
the  can  and  went  careening  off  wildly  trying  to  free  itself.     Both  Jones 
and  the  girl  laughed.    Innocently,   Jones  reached  for  the  girl's  hand 
and  held  it  as  they  continued  homeward. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  definite  chill  in  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
hamlet.     The  Marines  in  the  Combined  Action  Platoon  knew  right  away 
that  something  had  happened  to  their  relationship  with  the  people. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  How  did  an  innocent  thing  like  holding  hands  hurt  a  whole  village? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  the  Vietnamese  show  affection  publicly? 

3.  Are  there  special  ways  that  Vietnamese  treat  women? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

There  are  several  facts  involved  in  this  incident  which,  when  they 
are  recognized,  can  make  it  become  quite  understandable.    In  Vietnam 
we  often  see  girls  holding  hands  with  girls  or  young  men  holding  hands 
with  young  men.     This  does  not,  by  the  way,  indicate  any  "queer" 
tendencies.    As  in  Turkey,  Korea,   etc.  so  in  Vietnam,  it  is  normal 
for  members  of  the  same  sex  to  hold  hands.    This  does  not  apply  to 
men  and  women  holding  hands  in  public. 

A  survey  among  civilians  in  Da  Nang  showed  that  98%  of  the  local 
people  were  strongly  opposed  to  seeing  any  American  hold  hands  with 
a  Vietnamese  girl  in  public.    Eighty-two  percent  (82%)  felt  that  any 
girls  appearing  in  public  with  Americans  must  be  "bad  girls.  "  Seventy- 
nine  percent  (79%)  just  plain  disliked  seeing  any  of  their  girls  with 
Americans . 

In  Vietnam  people  show  friendship  and  affection  publicly  with  words 
and  smiles.     Very  seldom  do  they  touch  each  other  the  way  Americans 
do  by  backslapping  or  kissing  babies.    Perhaps  the  limit  of  physical 
contact  is  when  one  of  two  people,  talking  quietly  with  each  other,  will 
reach  out  a  hand  to  touch  the  other's  arm  to  make  a  point. 

Seldom  in  Vietnam  would  a  stranger  ever  presume  to  pick  up  a  baby 
in  his  arms  or  tousle  the  hair  of  a  child.    Kind  words  and  gifts  are  much 
more  acceptable.    Indeed,   compliments  and  kind  words  will  make  a 
much  more  lasting  impression  than  any  amount  of  hand  holding  would 
make  in  America. 
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Another  thing  involved  in  this  incident  is  the  different  status  of 
women  in  Vietnam.    Like  every  part  of  the  world,  Vietnam  sees  some 
change  today  in  the  role  of  women.    In  large  parts  of  South  Vietnam, 
however,  women  are  expected  to  defer  to  men.    If  we  show  interest 
in  the  women  without  first  paying  more  marked  deference  to  the  men, 
we  insult  the  men. 

Elderly  women  enjoy  a  special  status  in  many  Vietnamese  hamlets. 
They  are  allowed  to  wander  and  speak  freely  in  other  people's  homes. 
Young  men  will  patiently  endure  teasing  and  insults  from  old  women. 

Young  women  are  allowed  no  such  freedoms.    In  most  Vietnamese 
families  young  women  are  told  whom  they  will  marry,  what  they  may  or 
may  not  study  at  school  or  do  for  a  vocation,,    They  are  told  whether  or 
not  they  may  continue  their  education. 

Mothers  will  often  not  even  eat  at  the  same  table  with  their  husbands 
and  children.    Wives  serve  their  husbands,  then  themselves. 

Although  in  some  cities  the  women  are  entering  such  professions  as 
law  and  medicine,  in  some  rural  areas  the  number  of  concubines  and 
"second"  wives  is  increasing. 

Women  are  important  in  any  culture.     (Ask  any  man!)    In  Vietnam 
the  place  of  women  is  different  than  in  the  United  States. 

Yet  another  thing  that  should  be  considered  regarding  this  incident 
is  our  strangeness  or  unfamiliarity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vietnamese.  It 
has  been  said,  "You  hurt  any  of  my  people  and  you  hurt  me!  "    We  know 
what  that  means  back  home.    It  means  if  you  gossip  about  my  friend 
you  are  also  talking  about  me.    If  you  insult  the  Corps  you  are  knocking 
me. 

Similarly,  if  a  stranger  does  something  in  my  hometown  that  "just 
isn't  done"  he  insults  the  whole  town.    Every  man  or  woman  who  sees 
the  stranger  do  what  "just  isn't  done"  will  take  offense  and  talk  about 
it  that  very  night.    Soon  the  stranger  will  feel  the  whole  town's  resent- 
ment. 

If  a  city  boy  makes  fun  of  a  beloved  farmer  in  a  country  store,  if 
a  westerner  wears  his  boots  and  ten-gallon  hat  to  a  New  Jersey  dance, 
if  a  Yankee  scoffs  at  grits  or  dumplings,  the  local  people  will  coldly 
turn  against  him.    It's  just  as  true  in  Vietnam. 
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Steps  in  the  Right  Direction 


1.  Point  out  examples  to  your  men  of  actions  which  are  appropriate  in 
some  places  but  not  in  others.    Plac e  and  circumstance  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  acceptability  of  things  like  holding  hands,  kissing, 
or  necking  in  the  United  States.    These  examples  can  reinforce  under- 
standing of  the  incorrectness  of  public  displays  of  affection  in  Vietnam. 

2.  Talk  about  the  way  one  of  us  is  apt  to  feel  if  even  a  friend  is 
attentive  to  our  wife  or  girl  friend  while  ignoring  us.    The  situation  can, 
rather  obviously,  be  made  much  more  intense  when  the  person  is  a 
foreigner  and  when  women  occupy  a  different  social  position. 

3.  Encourage  your  men  to  talk  with  Popular  Forces  members  or  village 
leaders,  who  have  slowly  become  trusted  friends,  about  how  we  are  doing 
in  our  relationships  with  them  and  their  people.    This  "feedback"  can 
provide  insights  that  might  otherwise  be  impossible  to  gain.    We  are 
always  on  safe  ground  to  make  friends  with  several  young  men  before 
paying  any  attention  to  the  girls. 

4.  Have  the  chaplain,  or  someone  else  who  knows  Vietnamese  customs 
and  courtesies,  talk  with  your  men  about  proper  behavior  on  a  visit  in 
a  Vietnamese  home,  when  sharing  a  meal,  or  upon  meeting  Vietnamese 
friends. 
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Unit  Discussion  1-3:    When  We  Depend  on  the  Vietnamese 


"The  Night  the  Chopper  Pilot  Had  to  Hitchhike" 
Discussion  Objective 


The  realization  that  the  way  Americans  treat  the  Vietnamese  can 
profoundly  influence  the  way  they  react  when  we  must  depend  upon  them. 


tentatively  he  called  out,  "Toy  la  ban! 


The  Way  It  Happened 

Captain  Smith  of  HMM  777  felt  real  lucky  for  all  he  had  just  gone 
through.  His  UH  34  had  been  heading  back  empty  to  Phu  Bai  and  taken 
some  ground  fire  in  the  transmission  and  engine.  They  happened  to  be 
over  the  river  at  the  time  and  fortunately  were  able  to  make  it  to  a 
sandspit.  His  copilot  and  crew  were  injured  in  the  rough  landing.  One 
of  the  crew  had  caught  a  round  of  the  ground  fire  earlier. 

In  the  fading  daylight  his  wingman  had  hovered  over  them  and 
lifted  three  of  them  off  the  spit.    Right  then  all  kin.ds  of  automatic  fire 
had  opened  up  and  his  wingman  had  to  get  out  of  there.    Captain  Smith 
had  to  dive  into  the  water.    (His  bird  was  still  half  full  of  fuel  and  not 
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the  safest  form  of  cover.  ) 

Once  into  the  water  with  his  head  down,  Captain  Smith  realized 
that  this  was  no  slow  current.    The  tide  must  be  going  out  right  fast. 
Rather  than  fight  it  and  draw  attention  to  himself  with  his  splashing 
he  chose  to  drift  with  the  current,  bobbing  up  for  air  as  he  needed  it 
and  hoping  for  a  quiet  eddy  real  soon  so  he  could  drag  himself  over  to 
the  shore. 

Now  he  figured  it  was  safe  to  keep  his  head  up.    Looking  around 
he  was  amazed  to  see  how  far  he  had  traveled.    He  could  see  land  but 
he  knew  how  deceptive  distance  is  over  water.    That  spit  must  have 
been  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  river. 

A  good  400  meters  away  he  caught  the  outline  of  some  poles.  They 
must  be  a  fishing  weir.    He  began  a  steady  crawl  in  their  direction.  Man, 
he  was  tiring  fast!    "Idiot,  M  he  muttered  as  he  finally  remembered  to 

shake  out  of  his  flak  vest. 

At  last  he  made  it  to  the  fishing  weir  and  grabbed  the  first  shell 
encrusted  pole  he  could  reach.    It  cut  his  hand  but  he  looped  an  arm 
over  a  rope  and  hung  on.    He  relaxed  now  and  tried  to  get  his  bearings. 

It  was  quite  a  spot.  No  Mae  West.  (It  was  by  his  seat  on  the 
aircraft.  )  No  water.  No  light.  No  shark  chaser.  He  did  have  his 
pistol  and  some  tracer  ammo.  Now  it  was  raining,  though,  and  he 
had  little  hope  of  being  spotted. 

Now,  almost  on  top  of  him,  the  wooden  hull  of  a  fishing  boat  slid 
out  of  the  darkness.     (They  had  been  late  coming  back  from  the  sea  and 
were  stopping  to  check  the  fishing  weir  at  ebb  tide.  )    But  what  next? 
Would  they  be  VC?    He  could  probably  duck  down  and  avoid  being  seen. 
But  what  when  they  left?    It  was  a  long  way  to  shore  and,  boy,  these 
ropes  cut  his  hands  with  their  coating  of  tiny  shells! 

Tentatively  he  called  out,  ''Toy  la  ban!  "    (Thank  God  he  had 
learned  enough  Vietnamese  to  say,   "I  am  your  Friend.  ")    The  fisher- 
men were  startled  and  one  drew  back  a  pole  ready  to  swing  it.  "Toy 
la  ban!  ",  Captain  Smith  repeated. 

As  the  fishermen  peered  at  him  Smith  pointed  to  himself,  then  the 
boat,  then  the  land.    "OK",  he  asked.    (How  do  you  say  "OK"  in  Viet- 
namese?)   (Ans:    "shjah")    After  what  seemed  like  an  eternity  of  silent 
debate  one  of  the  old  men  reached  a  gnarled  hand  over  the  side  toward 
Captain  Smith. 
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Captain  Smith  scrambled  up  and  over  the  side  and  slid  right  across 
a  huge  basket  of  slippery  fish.    Getting  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  deck 
he  turned  to  the  men  nodded  and  said  "Cum  on  ung !  "    (Thank  you.  ) 

Now  he  was  at  their  mercy.    He  had  his'  pistol  but  did  he  want  to 
chance  using  it?    Where  would  they  take  him  if  they  were  mad?  Did 
he  really  want  to  risk  running  this  crate  himself?    It  seemed  that  as 
long  as  they  hadn't  clouted  him  in  the  water  they  might  get  him  back 
safely.    Again,  he  pointed  to  himself,  the  boat  and  toward  land  and 
smiled. 

As  he  watched  their  rhythmic  rowing  he  thought  of  the  last  time 
he  had  seen  oriental  fishermen  up  close.    It  had  been  in  1962  flying 
A-4  Ds  out  of  Iwakuni.    He  and  his  buddy  used  to  "flat  hat"  fishing  boats  on 
the  Inland  Sea  and  see  if  they  could  scare  the  fishermen  into  jumping  into  the 
water. 

Good  grief!    He  hoped  that  no  one  had  "flat  hatted"  these  men.  Captain 
Smith  did  some  long  deep  thinking  as  the  fishermen  rowed.    He  was  startled 
to  feel  the  boat  hit  the  beach  100  meters  down  from  the  LCU  landing.  The 
men  were  smiling  at  him,  motioning  him  to  get  off  their  boat. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  Captain  Smith  was  delivered  safe  and  sound  to  his  own  people.  How 
might  he  show  his  gratitude? 

2.  What  sort  of  things  resemble  "flat-hatting"  of  fishing  boats? 

3.  In  what  other  ways  can  fishermen  be  threatened? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

It  helps  to  recall  just  what  a  Vietnamese  citizen  must  do  even  if  he 
doesn't  much  care  about  his  central  government.    He  must  pay  taxes. 
He  must  serve  in  the  Army  if  called. 

Beyond  this,  however,  there  are  many  things  which  the  government 
of  Vietnam  hopes  he  will  do.     They  (and  we)  hope  that  the  individual 
fisherman  will  not  assist  the  enemy  but  will  help  the  allies  by  warning 
them  of  impending  attacks,   rescuing  pilots,  etc. 

The  Viet  Cong  also  know  what  the  fisherman  must  do  for  the  central 
government  and  what  he  is  free  not  to  do.    It  is  at  great  risk,  especially 
in  the  daylight  hours,  that  any  fisherman  assist  the  allies.    Out  in  the 
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bays,  on  the  rivers  or  at  open  reaches  of  the  sea  the  fisherman  has  no 
trees  or  buildings  for  cover.    Everything  he  does  is  crystal  clear  to 
watching  VC  eyes. 

He  is  also  vulnerable  to  VC  harassment.    Working  off  by  himself 
it  is  very  easy  for  his  boat  to  be  followed  and  sunk.    His  fishing  weir 
can  be  cut  at  night.    He  is  easily  threatened  when  the  VC  suggest  that 
harm  may  come  to  his  family  while  he  is  many  kilometers  out  to  sea. 
If  he  brings  his  family  with  him  on  the  boat  they  can  be  just  as  easily 
overpowered  by  a  VC  craft. 

How  then  would  we  ever  hope  to  influence  the  fisherman  and  con- 
vince him  that  we  are  really  fighting  for  him  and  his  family? 

Only  by  our  contacts  with  him  can  we  convince  him  that  we  are 
not  colonialists.  By  our  attitude  toward  him  and  his  family  we  make 
or  lose  points  for  his  assistance.    It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Recently  a  seabee  drove  a  "6  x  6"  wildly  down  the  beach  on  the 
hard  sand  next  to  the  surf.    He  was  racing  to  get  back  to  his  unit  for 
mail  call.    Ahead  were  some  old,  long  fishing  boats  pulled  up  on  the 
sand.    Rather  than  slow  down  and  swing  around  them  he  drove  right 
over  the  one  closest  to  the  surf.    He  did  not  even  stop  his  truck  to 
assess  the  damage.    It  takes  the  entire  annual  income  of  two  men  to 
buy  a  new  boat  of  modest  size  (twenty  feet).    Yet  when  the  claims 
officer  reached  the  scene  after  being  summoned  by  a  Marine  sergeant 
the  claims  officer  wanted  to  pay  only  1/4  of  the  value  of  a  new  boat 
because  of  the  age  of  the  craft  that  was  destroyed. 

Pilots  are  not  the  only  ones  who  affect  the  cooperation  of  fishermen. 
Patrols  through  fishing  villages,  med  caps,  civic  action  efforts  and  patrol 
boat  activities  are  arenas  in  the  war  for  people. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  At  your  next  opportunity  suggest  that  a  few  of  your  better  men  make 
an  effort  (with  an  interpreter)  to  get  to  know  one  fisherman.  Learn  all 
you  can  about  that  man,  what  he  faces  and  what  he  fears. 

2.  Observe  closely  the  contacts  that  are  made  when  Americans  are  in 
contact  with  fishing  villages.     Try  to  view  those  contacts  through  the 
eyes  of  the  Vietnamese.     Are  there  mob  scenes  of  children  begging  for 
C-rations?    To  whom  are  the  Marines  paying  most  attention? 

3.  Collect  all  the  information  you  can  about  the  life  of  the  fishermen, 
their  problems  with  curfew,  their  superstitions  and  beliefs  about 
life  at  sea.    Pass  this  information  along  to  your  Personal  Response 
Project  Officer. 
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Unit  Discussion  1-4:    The  Purpose  of  Our  Presence 

"So  Why  Are  You  Here,  Joe" 

Discussion  Objective: 


A  deeper  sense  of  meaning  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Marine 
serving  in  Vietnam. 


  "On  the  way  to  the  hospital  I  asked  you  a  question,  Joe" 

The  Way  It  Happened: 


It  was  a  hot,  muggy  night  at  the  MP  station  in  Da  Nang.  Gunny 
Anielski  was  on  the  duty  phone  taking  the  information  on  an  accident. 

"Sgt  Rose,  you  and  Sgt  Quay  get  over  to  Doc  Loc  street  and 
investigate  an  accident.    Some  kid  was  hit  by  a  Navy  truck.  " 

Sgt  Rose  and  Sgt  Quay,  the  senior  "QC"  (Vietnamese  abbreviation 
for  M.  P.  ),  headed  for  the  scene  by  jeep.    They  arrived  to  find  a  crowd 
already  gathering.    Pushing  through  the  crowd  they  got  the  badly  injured 
lad  and  his  mother  into  an  ambulance.     The  crowd  thinned. 
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After  getting  statements  from  the  driver  and  witnesses  they  doubled 
back  to  see  how  the  boy  was  doing  at  the  hospital.    On  the  way  to  the  USAID 
hospital  Sgt  Quay  looked  at  Sgt  Rose  and  said,   "Joe  -  why  you  come  to  my 
country?  " 

Sgt  Rose  didn't  answer.     Cursing  the  traffic,  he  swung  out  and 
around  a  stalled  Vietnamese  bus.    Soon  they  drew  up  at  the  emergency 
ramp  of  the  hospital. 

They  found  the  mother  easily.    The  boy  was  in  X-ray  and  she  was 
waiting  outside  the  door.    They  got  her  story  and  tried  to  soothe  her. 
She  was  a  frail,  little  woman. 

On  their  way  out  they  passed  the  open  door  of  a  ward.  "What's 
this?",  Sgt  Rose  asked  of  an  American  nurse. 

"They  are  all  burn  cases,  pretty  horrible.",  she  answered. 

"Oh,  I  hear  about  this",  whispered  Sgt  Quay.  "These  people  are 
in  bus  on  Highway  One.  .  .  VC  up  in  tree  next  to  road.  .  .  Bus  come  under 
tree.  .  .  VC  drop  pail  of  gasoline  on  bus.  .  .VC  in  next  tree  drop  torch.  .  . 
this  is  what  you  call  terrorism.  .  .  It  is  very  bad.  " 

Sergeant  Rose  looked  at  the  ward  crammed  with  hard,  wooden 
beds.    Some  of  the  beds  had  two  and  three  people  on  them. 

There  was  very  little  noise.    The  mothers  seemed  to  He  quietly. 
Some  of  the  children  writhed  with  pain.    They  couldn't  possibly  give 
them  enough  dope  to  stop  all  the  pain.    They  agonized  silently. 

Neither  man  said  a  word  all  the  way  back  to  the  MP  shack. 

When  they  walked  in,  Gunny  Anielski  was  already  pouring  the 
coffee.    Sitting  down  and  after  lighting  up  cigarettes,  both  men  sort  of 
stared  at  the  deck. 

"You  know,  "  said  Sgt  Quay,  "On  the  way  to  the  hospital  I  asked 
you  a  question,  Joe.  " 

"Yeah,  I  remember.  " 

"So  why  are  you  here,  Joe?  " 

"Oh.  .  .there's  a  couple  reasons,  I  guess.  " 

"Whatever  it  is,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing.  ",  said  Sgt  Quay. 
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Questions  For  Discussion 


1.  If  you  were  Sgt  Rose  what  would  your  answer  be  to  Sgt  Quay? 

2.  Gunny  Anielski  hardly  ever  got  out  of  the  MP  shack  to  mix  with  the 
people.  How  do  you  think  Anielski  would  explain  his  reasons  for  being 
in  Vietnam. 

3.  Why  do  you  suppose  Sgt  Quay  asked  the  question? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

There  may  be  as  many  reasons  for  being  in  Vietnam  as  there  are 
Americans.    Some  will  say  they  were  ordered  to  Vietnam  and  that's 
reason  enough. 

Many  men  find  deeper  reasons  for  being  in  Vietnam  after  they 
arrive  and  see  for  themselves  the  terrorism  and  the  plight  of  the 
people. 

There  never  has  been  a  question  about  which  100%  of  the  people 
agreed  100%.     The  very  nature  of  our  kind  of  government  at  home 
encourages  free  speech  and  allows  people  to  think  for  themselves. 
One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  our  having  a  Marine  Corps  is  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  our  people  at  home  including  those  who  disagree  with 
us. 

Another  basic  reason  for  having  a  Marine  Corps  is  the  value  we 
attach  to  human  life.    It  is  precisely  because  every  human  life  is 
valuable  that  brave  men  go  out  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect 
those  whose  lives  are  threatened. 

For  some  Marines  the  larger  picture  is  more  important.    Most  of 
the  members  of  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization  are  now  represented 
in  Vietnam  with  troops,   engineers,  air  support  or  medical  teams.  These 
countries  are  constantly  aware  of  the  threat  to  their  safety  if  communist 
expansion  goes  unchecked.    Many  smaller  countries  which  exist  within 
mortar  distance  of  communist  states  are  keenly  watching  the  conflict  to 
see  if  we  keep  our  word  to  answer  South  Vietnam's  request  for  assistance. 

For  many  Marines  things  like  what  happened  at  the  hospital  with 
Sgt  Rose  and  Sgt  Quay  are  all  the  reason  they  need  for  being  in  Vietnam. 
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Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 


1.  Whenever  you  can  increase  your  own  background  reading  of  why  we 
are  here.    You  are  well  advised  to  balance  your  reading.    Beware  of 
the  man  who  has  read  one  book  and  knows  all  the  answers  ! 

A  good  balance  would  include  books  written  by  French,  American 
and  Vietnamese  authors. 

Here  are  some  starters: 

Bernard  Fall,  Vietnam  Witness 

Robert  Shaplen,  The  Lost  Revolution 

Nguyen  Thuyet,  History  of  Vietnam 

2.  When  talking  about  this  with  your  men  it  is  wise  not  to  cut  the  men 
off  too  soon  if  they  disagree  with  you.    Let  them  get  any  bitterness  they 
may  have  out  into  the  open.    If  it  is  "way  out"  the  small  group  of  men 
in  the  discussion  will  soon  straighten  out  that  lad. 

It  is  not  our  place  to  influence  the  political  beliefs  of  any  of  our 
men.  As  more  mature  leaders,  however,  we  can  and  should  provide 
opportunities  for  our  men  to  grow  intellectually. 

3.  Don't  be  afraid  of  bringing  the  group  back  to  the  basics,  such  as  the 
importance  of  human  life,  our  own  beliefs  about  the  rights  of  people  to 
have  some  say  in  how  they  are  governed  and  our  willingness  to  stand  up 
against  aggressors. 
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Unit  Discussion  1-5:    Our  Relationship  With  Children 

"The  Candy  Handout" 

Discussion  Objective 


Improved  relationships  between  Marines  and  the  Vietnamese  as 
a  result  of  dealing  with  their  children  in  appropriate  and  acceptable 
way  s . 


Sergeant  Cooper  felt  very  kindly  toward  these  children 


The  Way  It  Happened 

Sergeant  Wayne  Cooper  liked  being  a  Marine.    The  things  the 
Marine  Corps  stood  for  were  important  to  him.    He  took  as  much  pride 
in  his  job  as  he  did  in  his  wife  and  their  two  children.    They  seemed  a 
long  way  away  now  that  he  was  in  Vietnam.    He  didn't  like  the  separa- 
tion, the  killing,  the  uncertainty,  any  more  than  the  next  guy  -  but  it 
was  a  job  that  had  to  be  done. 

The  day  was  hot  and  Sergeant  Cooper's  platoon  was  taking 
advantage  of  a  rest  break  in  the  shade  of  some  trees.    LT  Newman  and 
an  interpreter  talked  with  the  elders  of  a  Vietnamese  village  about  some 
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reported  VC  activity.    Five  small  boys  approached  them  and  soon  the 
Marines  and  the  boys  were  trying  to  talk  with  each  other.    The  boys 
knew  a  few  words  in  English  and  the  Marines  had  picked  up  some 
Vietnamese  phrases.    When  they  didn't  understand  they  made  signs 
with  their  hands  or  just  grinned  at  each  other.    Some  other  boys  and 
girls  had  come  up  and  were  watching  from  a  short  distance  away. 

Sergeant  Cooper  felt  very  kindly  toward  these  Vietnamese  children. 
Their  bright  eyes  and  ready  smiles  made  him  think  of  his  own  kids  back 
home.    He  remembered  that  he  had  stuck  several  bars  of  candy  in  his 
field  pack  and  decided  to  break  them  up  and  give  them  to  the  boys.  They 
crowded  around  eagerly  and  reached  for  the  candy,  but  then  somehow 
things  began  to  get  out  of  hand.     The  children  who  had  been  watching 
ran  up  and  began  to  grab  at  the  candy;  others  seemed  to  appear  from 
nowhere  and  soon  there  was  pushing,   shoving,  a  mob  of  yelling,  rowdy 
children.    When  the  candy  was  gone  and  Sergeant  Cooper  tried  to  back 
away  from  the  disorderly  scene,  the  children  began  to  fight  and  a  near- 
riot  resulted. 

Vietnamese  parents  ran  up  in  response  to  the  noise,  finally  got 
the  children  under  control  and  on  their  way  back  to  their  games.  By 
that  time  the  Lieutenant  and  the  village  elders  had  arrived  and  every- 
one was  obviously  unhappy  over  the  incident.    It  was  several  weeks 
before  really  friendly  relationships  with  the  Marines  were  re-established 
between  the  Marines  and  the  people  of  the  village. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  Who  was  to  blame  for  the  bad  feeling  that  grew  out  of  the  candy  hand- 
out incident? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  Vietnamese  parents  appreciated  Sergeant  Cooper's 
willingness  to  share  his  candy  with  their  children? 

3.  Can  you  think  of  any  ways  that  the  Marines  might  have  shown  their 
friendliness  toward  the  children  without  risking  hard  feelings.    Any  way 
the  candy  could  have  been  shared  so  as  to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed? 

4.  How  do  you  feel  about  people  paying  attention  to  your  children?  What 
about  someone  offering  them  candy  or  gum? 

5.  How  do  people  in  small  American  communities  sometimes  look  upon 
a  "stranger  in  town"? 
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Keys  To  Understanding 


A  number  of  your  men,  especially  those  who  have  children,  can 
readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  attention  paid  their  children  by  family 
and  friends  is  one  thing,  but  that  undue  attention  and  giving  of  presents 
from  a  stranger  is  a  different  matter.    If  the  stranger  is  also  a 
foreigner  armed  for  combat  he  is  likely  to  be  regarded  with  even 
greater  suspicion. 

A  customary  part  of  a  child's  training  is  a  warning  against  being 
enticed  by  unknown  adults  who  offer  them  things  or  who  make  them 
appealing  promises.     This  is  true  not  just  in  the  United  States  but  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world.    Vietnam  is  no  exception.    But  the 
matter  is  complicated  in  Vietnam  by  the  fact  that  many  Vietnamese 
feel  that  people  can  be  motivated  not  only  by  their  own  desires  but  by 
the  whims  of  evil  spirits. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  these  spirits  may  wish  to  steal  the 
spirit  of  a  child  for  themselves  or  destroy  it  altogether.    Great  pains 
are  taken  to  protect  a  child  from  such  influences.    Sometimes  people 
avoid  complimenting  children  lest  some  wandering  spirit  overhear  and 
be  attracted  to  them.    Sometimes  folk  think  it  would  be  "putting  on"  to 
praise  their  children  publicly.    Often  babies  are  handed  across  a 
doorway  rather  than  carried  in  order  to  confuse  any  evil  spirit  who 
might  be  following.    In  some  areas  children  are  even  called  by  the 
wrong  names  -  by  girl's  names  or  by  the  names  of  usually  unmentioned 
parts  of  the  body  to  trick  the  spirits. 

Even  more  familiar  to  Americans  is  the  dislike  that  people  have 
for  the  thought  that  other  people  can  do  things  for  their  children  that 
they  cannot.    The  Vietnamese  feel  that  this  involves  a  loss  of  "face"  - 
of  status  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  children.    Village  elders  and  religious 
leaders  should  always  be  approached  first  in  dealing  with  the  Vietnamese. 
Gifts  channeled  through  them  allow  them  to  retain  their  position  of 
respect.    Equally  important,  this  indicates  cooperation  between  the 
Americans  and  the  leaders  of  the  people.    Their  children  then  do  not 
seem  to  be  beggars  or  in  any  way  dependent  on  outsiders  for  their 
welfare.    The  Vietnamese  love  their  children,  like  we  do.    They  also 
want  them  to  remain  firmly  under  their  control  and  properly  respectful 
of  their  parents  and  elders. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.    Direct  your  men  not  to  touch  children,  particularly  around  the  head. 
Friendliness  can  be  shown  through  smiles  and  gestures  and  merely 
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standing  close  together.    Physical  contact  should  generally  be  avoided. 


2.  Deal  with  leaders  and  elders  first.  Ways  can  then  be  agreed  upon  to 
relate  to  -  or  assist  -  the  rest  of  the  people. 

3.  Remind  your  men  that  they  are  "strangers"  in  town.    They  will  often 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  mistrust.    Wisdom  dictates  that  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  people  must  be  won  first,  then  we  can 
relate  to  them  more  freely. 
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Unit  Discussion  1-6:    Recognizing  Vietnamese  Leaders 

"Staying  Within  the  Chain  of  Command" 
Discussion  Objective 


An  awareness  and  use  of  the  proper  channels  of  authority  and 
leadership  in  Vietnamese  villages  and  towns. 


seek  out  the  oldest  man  first.  Bow  slightly  and  say,  "Kak  Chow  Ung" 


The  Way  It  Happened 

In  May  1966  the  Buddhist  leaders  in  I  Corps  were  registering  loud 
protests  with  the  central  government  in  Saigon.    Our  forces  were  told 
to  stay  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible  while  the  Vietnamese  settled 
their  own  misunderstandings. 

At  one  point  along  Highway  One  the  Buddhists  carried  their  altars 
out  onto  the  road  and  stopped  traffic  in  both  directions.    No  one  wanted 
to  knock  over  an  altar  with  a  truck.    The  tactics  were  very  effective. 
However,  this  roadblock  cut  off  one  of  our  engineer  companies  from  its 
supply  point. 
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Rather  than  create  an  ugly  incident,  the  company  commander 
stopped  by  to  see  the  village  chief  who  in  turn  called  a  meeting  with 
the  village  elders  and  the  Buddhists  priests.    Over  several  cups  of 
tea,  arrangements  were  made  for  two  daily  supply  runs  for  the 
engineers.    The  villagers  agreed  to  move  the  altars  to  let  Marine 
trucks  through  and  to  replace  them  after  the  convoys  passed.  Greater 
friendliness  was  produced  on  both  sides  after  that  conference. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  What  made  the  company  commander's  efforts  to  obtain  daily  supply 
runs  through  the  blockade  successful? 

2.  Why  are  there  lines  of  authority  and  leadership  in  so  many  places 
and  organizations?    Why  should  they  be  used? 

3.  How  are  Vietnamese  leaders  chosen?  Does  this  differ  from  the  way 
American  leaders  are  selected?  Are  American  leaders  more  important 
than  Vietnamese  leaders? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

We  don't  think  much  of  a  person  in  the  military  who  refuses  to 
operate  within  the  chain  of  command.    When  someone  tries  to  play 
people  against  each  other  or  bring  external  pressures  to  bear  in 
order  to  get  his  way,  the  result  is  usually  a  lot  of  bad  feeling  and 
general  confusion. 

The  chain  of  command  is  not  always  so  obvious  in  civilian 
organizations  and  communities.    Rank  and  authority  are  not  usually  so 
easily  seen  as  the  stripes  and  bars  on  military  uniforms.     But,  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  the  rank  structure  is  there!    Men  have  almost 
always  set  up  levels  of  leadership  and  authority  whenever  and  wherever 
they  were  going  to  live  or  work  together.    It  helps  get  things  done  in  a 
more  orderly  and  dependable  way. 

The  Vietnamese  have  been  trained  to  respect  authority.  They 
revere  their  elected  village  chiefs  and  their  religious  leaders.  They 
also  have  great  respect  for  the  elderly,,    Age  is  like  a  rank  structure 
for  them.    If  we  are  to  work  with  them  effectively  we  need  to  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  right  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  right  impressions 
of  our  good  will  and  worthy  intentions. 

When  going  in  a  village  or  town  seek  out  the  oldest  man  first.  He 
deserves  the  most  respect.     Bow  slightly  and  say,   "Chow  Ung.  "  Point 
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to  your  rate  or  rank  insignia  so  that  he  knows  you  are  the  senior  man 
in  your  group. 

Now,  as  you  try  to  talk  with  him  through  an  interpreter,   or  using 
a  phrase  list,  here  are  some  helpful  tips: 

.    you  stand  on  lower  ground 

stand  close  to  the  man 

speak  softly 

smile  a  lot 

.    don't  get  in  a  hurry;  haste  is  considered  childish 

.    fold  your  arms  or  keep  them  at  your  side;  don't  put  your  hands  on 
your  hips  (it  means  you're  all  set  to  swing  at  the  old  gentleman). 

As  you  talk,  you  may  want  to  offer  him  a  cigarette.     If  so,  be 
sure  to  offer  the  cigarette  (or  any  gift)  with  both  hands ,  bowing  slightly. 
Don't  ever  let  any  of  your  men  throw  candy,   c-rations,  or  cigarettes  at 
people.    It  is  always  considered  pompous  and  distasteful.    Always  bow 
slightly  as  gifts  are  offered. 

Now,   as  you  talk  with  the  old  man  you  may  learn  that  he  is  not  the 
hamlet  or  village  chief.    That's  all  right.    You  have  still  done  the  right 
thing.     The  chief  will  be  glad  that  you  spoke  to  the  oldest  man  first. 

Next,  look  around  to  see  if  there  is  a  Buddhist  bonze  or  Catholic 
priest  in  the  area.    The  senior  man  should  also  greet  him  as  well. 

When  you  are  about  ten  feet  away  from  the  priest,   stop,  bow 
slightly,  holding  your  hands  together  in  front  of  your  chest,   and  say, 
"Kak  Chow  Ung"  ("Hello  venerable").    This  is  called  the  'gassho' 
and  it  is  the  way  everyone  in  Vietnam  greets  a  priest  or  bonze. 

Help  your  men  to  understand  that  an  American  is  not  degrading  him- 
self by  following  these  customs.    He  is  increasing  his  stature  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

As  allies,  Vietnamese  and  Americans  need  mutual  respect  and 
friendship.     The  sooner  their  friendship  is  won,  the  sooner  we  will  be 
able  to  work  together  to  achieve  our  common  goals. 
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Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 


1.  Have  your  group  repeat  basic  Vietnamese  greetings  after  you  several 
times  so  that  they  can  use  them  well.    Demonstrate  the  gassho  and  have 
them  try  using  it. 

2.  Have  your  men  discuss  their  reactions  toward  someone  who  comes 
into  a  home  and  ignores  the  man  of  the  house  while  associating  with  the 
wife  and  children.    Or  who  mingles  with  the  employees  of  a  business 
without  speaking  to  the  boss.    Or  who  makes  an  official  visit  to  a 
military  base  but  does  not  make  a  courtesy  call  on  the  commanding 
officer. 

3.  Remind  your  men  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  in  Vietnam  is  to 
preserve  the  right  of  the  Vietnamese  to  live  as  they  choose,  to  have 
the  right  to  honor  their  own  customs  and  leaders,  and  even  the  right 
to  protest  abuses  when  they  feel  it  necessary.    One  of  the  ways  we 
can  prove  this  is  by  honoring  their  customs  and  leaders  also. 

4.  When  any  problems  or  complications  arise  in  dealing  with  the  Viet- 
namese always  get  all  the  facts  before  taking  action.    Your  chaplain 
should  be  able  to  point  out  the  proper  customs  and  courtesies  involved. 
The  Personal  Response  Project  Officer,  members  of  your  Personal 
Response  Councils,  and  your  ARVN  liaison  officer  can  provide  valuable 
as  sistance. 
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Unit  Discussion  1-7:    Showing  Respect  For  Life 


"The  Friendly  KIAs" 

Discussion  Objective 


The  recognition  that  respect  and  concern  for  Vietnamese  lives  and 
feelings  can  create  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding. 


Tubbs  and  Cloonan  administered  first  aid 


The  "Way  It  Happened 

A  patrol  from  Bravo  Company,  led  by  Sgt  TUBBS,  was  moving 
west  along  the  Song  Tra  Bong  River  to  set  up  a  night  ambush  in  the 
string  of  hamlets  referred  to  as  the  "Phoulies.  "  Between  "Phoulie  -  1" 
and  "Phoulie  -  2"  the  patrol  started  receiving  sniper  fire  from  an  island 
out  in  the  river.    Spotting  the  answering  fire,  the  VC  raked  their  positions 
with  machine-guns. 

The  VC  firing  broke  off  when  illumination  appeared  overhead  from 
the  Bravo  Company's  81  mm's.    Sgt  TUBBS  noticed  some  moaning  from 
a  nearby  dwelling.    Calling  for  HM3  CLOONAN  to  accompany  him,  Sgt 
TUBBS  entered  the  thatched  hut. 
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There  on  the  hard,  wooden  bed  lay  a  young  girl  and  her  parents 
bleeding  profusely.    TUBBS  and  C  LOON  AN  administered  first  aid  and 
with  first  light  brought  them  down  the  road  on  litters.    However,  all 
three  -  the  parents  and  the  little  girl  -  died  before  they  could  reach  a 
helicopter  LZ. 

When  the  neighbors  saw  the  bodies  on  the  litters  a  near  riot 
resulted.    The  dead  parents'  two  surviving  children  were  deeply 
shaken  with  grief. 

When  word  reached  the  Battalion  CP,  LtCol  GRACE  called  for 
his  Chaplain  and  his  S-5  to  see  if  they  could  explain  the  tragedy  to  the 
people.    Two  Catholic  nuns  were  asked  to  go  along  as  interpreters. 

The  sisters  learned  from  the  surviving  children  that  the  firing 
which  killed  their  parents  had  come  from  across  the  river.  This 
quickly  turned  the  anger  of  the  neighbors  away  from  the  Marines 
toward  the  VC.    However,  the  S-5  Officer  went  on  to  make  a  solatium 
payment  to  the  hamlet  chief  to  assist  with  burial  expenses  even  though 
it  was  VC  fire  which  killed  the  civilians.    The  sisters  brought  the 
children  back  with  them  to  live  at  their  school.    Today  there  is  a  new 
and  steady  friendship  between  the  Marines  and  the  people  of  "Phoulie  - 
2." 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  Should  a  solatium  payment  have  been  made  to  the  hamlet  chief  when 
it  was  VC  fire  that  killed  the  civilians? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  a  better  way  to  handle  the  anger  and  grief  of  the 
villagers  than  was  used  in  this  incident? 

3.  How  can  the  increased  friendship  between  Marines  and  the  people  of 
"Phoulie  -  2"  benefit  our  efforts  in  Vietnam? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

Nobody  likes  to  be  blamed  for  something  he  didn't  do.    The  usual 
reaction  to  a  false  accusation  is  usually  anger  or  indignation.    It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  wisdom  to  look  at  such  a  situation  calmly  and  to  be 
considerate  of  the  people  involved. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  friendly  KIAs,  such  patience  and  under- 
standing can  pay  rich  rewards  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  The 
solatium  payment  signified  our  respect  and  concern  for  human  beings 
and  their  sorrow,  not  an  acceptance  of  blame. 
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The  Vietnamese  have  strong  personal  and  family  ties  with  the 
members  of  their  own  hamlets  and  towns.    Their  sorrow  at  the  loss 
of  loved  ones  is  just  as  painful  and  shocking  as  ours  would  be.  Life 
is  not  cheap  for  them  any  more  than  it  is  for  us.    Because  of  their 
religious  beliefs,  the  proper  handling  of  the  dead  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern. 

The  deaths  of  friends  and  loved  ones  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  of 
strange  military  forces  is  even  more  confusing  and  resented.    The  reas 
for  the  presence  of  Americans  in  their  country  are  not  always  clear  to 
them.    We  are  sometimes  confused  with  the  French  or  other  Europeans. 
The  people  of  Vietnam  are  often  unaware  of  the  nature  of  their  national 
government,  much  less  of  its  request  for  our  military  assistance. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  they  know  when  people  care  about  them  and 
when  they  don't.    They  are  sensitive  to  the  friendliness  or  contempt 
that  they  sense  in  our  speech  and  actions.    They  will  believe  in  our 
good  intentions  only  when  they  see  some  tangible  evidence  of  them. 
Only  when  they  realize  that  the  strangers  want  to  help  them,  rather 
than  abuse  them. 

This  is  not  so  hard  to  understand.    We  have  a  saying,  "I'm  from 
Missouri,  show  me!  "    A  lot  of  us  from  other  states  feel  the  same  way. 
Seeing  is  believing.    We  distrust  people  who  are  always  talking  about 
how  highly  they  regard  us  and  doing  nothing  to  back  it  up.    We  suspect 
that  they  are  really  just  out  for  themselves. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Vietnamese  have  been  exposed  to 
foreign  intervention  and  exploitation.    It  is  hard  for  them  to  believe 
that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  in  their  country  except  their  good  will. 
Especially  when  they  see  some  of  our  servicemen  continually  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  everthing  and  everybody  for  their  own  profit  or 
pleasure. 

Expressions  of  sympathy  in  the  case  of  the  injury  or  death  of 
Vietnamese  are  helpful.    Medical  aid  is  even  more  meaningful.  When 
the  KIA  is  a  breadwinner,  provisions  for  the  welfare  of  dependents  is 
an  unforgettable  indication  of  our  concern. 

The  Vietnamese  are  human  beings.    We  are  truly  their  friends 
when  we  demonstrate  our  respect  and  concern  for  them  as  human  beings 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.    Remind  your  men  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid  walking  on  or  damaging 
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Vietnamese  graves  and  other  religious  areas  and  objects.    It  should  be 
apparent  that  members  of  the  family  can  treat  graves  and  religious 
objects  differently  than  strangers. 

2.  Have  your  men  repeat  the  Vietnamese  expression  "TOY  R-  RAT  DEE- 
YEK  VAY  VEE-YEK  DAH"  until  they  can  use  it  easily.    It  means  "I  am 
very  sorry  about  this"  and  can  be  used  should  they  be  present  when 
Vietnamese  are  injured  or  killed. 

3.  Help  your  men  to  realize  that  surface  appearances  can  be  misleading. 
When  there  are  signs  of  anger  or  irritation  by  the  Vietnamese,  take  the 

time  to  find  out  the  real  reasons  and  the  proper  way  of  handling  the 
situation  before  choosing  a  course  of  action. 
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Unit  Discussion  1-8:    A  Response  to  Friendship 


"It  Works  Both  Ways 

Discussion  Objective 


The  realization  that  the  way  to  win  the  friendship  and  cooperation 
of  the  Vietnamese  is  to  be  friendly  and  helpful. 


the  children  wrote  "VC"  in  the  sand  and  drew  pictures  of  weapons 


The  Way  It  Happened 

A  patrol  starting  out  from  the  combat  base  at  Chu  Lai  was  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  med-caps  in  the  hamlets  between  Hill  69  and  the  beach. 
At  one  stop  while  a  Vietnamese  nurse,  a  corpsman  and  the  civil  affairs 
NCO  were  working  with  some  adult  patients,  several  children  approached 
the  Marines  who  were  standing  by  as  security.    Unable  to  speak  in  English, 
the  children  wrote  "VC"  in  the  sand  and  drew  pictures  of  weapons.  They 
pointed  down  the  road  and  said,  "Khung!  Khung!"    (No,  No)    The  Marines 
noted  that  the  people  in  the  fields  were  quietly  leaving  the  rice  paddies. 

The  Marines  reported  this  back  to  their  CP.    Two  platoons  were 
diverted  to  the  area  and  flushed  thirty  (30)  VC  from  an  ambush  site. 
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What  might  have  been  a  disaster  turned  into  a  victory  thanks  to  the 
willingness  of  the  children  to  risk  warning  the  Marines  in  time. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1„    Why  did  the  children  warn  the  med-cap  team  of  the  VC  ambush? 

2.  What  could  have  happened  to  the  children  as  a  result  of  their  warning? 

3.  How  should  the  Marines  show  their  appreciation  to  the  children? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

"Why  should  I  risk  my  life  for  these  people?"    This  is  a  question 
that  nearly  everybody  in  Vietnam  has  heard  at  one  time  or  another.  It's 
a  good  question.    There  are  some  good  answers. 

But  just  as  important  as  the  answers  is  the  fact  that  the  question 
works  both  ways.    Why  should  the  Vietnamese  people  risk  their  lives 

for  us?    Not  just  ARVNs  and  PFs,  but  civilian  men,  women  and  children. 
This  is  a  good  question  too,  because  many  Vietnamese  risk  their  lives 
daily  for  us  -  men,  women  and  children. 

The  VC  have  warned  the  people  repeatedly  of  the  severe  reprisals 
they  will  make  against  anyone  who  helps  the  Americans  in  any  way. 
Charlie  has  frequently  made  good  on  his  threats.    Villagers  have  been 
tortured  and  murdered.    Whole  busloads  of  children  have  had  a  hand 
chopped  off  for  going  to  school  in  defiance  of  Viet  Cong  orders.  Being 
forced  to  watch  the  execution  of  friends  and  loved  ones  because  they 
helped  Americans  is  a  horribly  vivid  and  unforgettable  lesson. 

The  Vietnamese  know  that  the  VC  could  be  watching  at  any  time. 
The  children  who  warned  the  med-cap  team  about  the  ambush  endangered 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  families. 

Why  would  they,  and  so  many  others,  risk  their  lives  for  us?  Ther 
are  some  good  answers  to  this  question.    But  more  important  than  the 
answers  is  the  fact  that  the  Vietnamese  will  and  do  risk  their  lives  for  us 
often  in  very  daring  and  dramatic  ways,  when  they  are  convinced  that  we 
are  their  friends  and  that  we  are  willing  to  help  them  obtain  the  freedom 
from  tyranny,  disease,  ignorance  and  poverty  that  they  desire  just  as 
much  as  we  do. 

It  takes  more  than  just  our  presence  in  their  country  to  convince 
the  Vietnamese  of  our  friendship  and  sincerity.    Vietnam  has  a  long 
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history  of  foreign  occupations,  and  learned  the  hard  way  that  the  strangei 
were  usually  there  for  their  own  benefits  and  purposes,  not  to  help  the 
Vietnamese. 

But  when  we  show  our  friendship  through  medical  aid,  material 
assistance,  and  more  importantly,   through  a  personal  response  to  the 
Vietnamese  as  people  whose  lives  and  feelings,  needs  and  hopes  are 
equally  as  important  as  our  own.  .  .  .when  our  demonstrations  of  friendly 
concern  are  as  real  and  vivid  as  the  VC  demonstrations  of  terror.  .  .  .  the 
Vietnamese  have  proven  that  they  will  risk  as  much  for  us  as  we  will  for 
them. 

It  works  both  ways  ! 
Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Talk  to  your  men  about  the  need  for  staying  alert  for  bad  living 
conditions,  disease,  or  unusual  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Assistance  in  these  areas  can  be  especially  helpful  in  winning  the  friend- 
ship and  loyalty  of  the  people. 

2.  Expressions  of  gratitude  and  material  gifts  are  good  responses  to 
Vietnamese  who  risk  their  lives  to  help  us.    But,  beyond  this,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  protection  for  them  against  VC  terror 
tactics.    This  is  not  always  possible,  but  a  real  concern  for  our  friends 
and  allies  will  often  help  us  find  ways  to  help  insure  their  safety. 

3.  Don't  make  promises  of  assistance  or  protection  that  you  might  not 
be  able  to  keep.    A  broken  promise  is  far  worse  than  an  unspoken  one. 
Wait  until  you  are  sure  that  what  you  have  in  mind  is  right,  can  be  done, 
and  the  channels  for  action  cleared  before  you  assure  a  Vietnamese  of 
your  ability  to  accomplish  something  in  his  behalf. 
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II.    MONEY  AND  POSSESSIONS 


How  the  ways  in  which  the  Vietnamese  relate  to  the  things  they 
own  and  use  affect  their  attitudes  toward  Americans. 

A.    Leader's  Guidelines 

To  most  Vietnamese  the  people  from  the  United  States  seem 
unbelievably  wealthy.     The  average  Marine  takes  for  granted  things 
which  most  Vietnamese  can  never  dream  of  owning.     By  the  same 
token,  to  most  Americans  the  Vietnamese  seem  startlingly  poor 
and  underprivileged. 

The  reactions  of  each  group  of  people  toward  this  contrast  in 
possessions  becomes  the  basis  for  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding. 
Thi  s  misunderstanding  can  be  severe  because  people  consider  your 
attitude  toward  their  possessions  as  an  accurate  reflection  of  your 
attitude  toward  them. 

The  following  discussions  are  designed  to  help  your  men  under- 
stand more  clearly  the  attitudes  of  the  Vietnamese  toward  their 
possessions  and  the  ways  they  are  used.    In  the  process  your  men 
might  well  take  a  look  at  their  own  attitudes  toward  the  things  they 
own  and  the  ways  they  use  them. 

The  discussions  on  theft,   sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  funda- 
mental equality  should  provoke  some  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
if  your  people  feel  free  to  express  themselves.     This  is  a  healthy 
process.    It  may  seem  at  times  that  you're  not  getting  anywhere. 
But  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  often  prompts  individuals  to  think 
more  deeply  about  a  matter  than  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  talk  out 
their  feelings. 

Anytime  the  group  gets  stuck,  items  from  the  Keys  To  Under- 
standing sections  of  the  discussions  will  usually  stimulate  further 
consideration  of  a  topic.    Learn  both  these  items  and  The  Way  It 
Happened  and  The  Way  It  Is  sections  well  before  attempting  a 
discussion.     The  fact  that  you  don't  have  to  read  them  will  make 
them  seem  more  vivid  and  alive  to  your  men,  and  their  reaction 
will  be  more  genuine. 
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Unit  Discussion  II  —  1 :    Money  in  a  Developing  Nation 

"When  There  Is  No  Poor  House" 
Discussion  Objective 


Understanding  stealing  and  graft  in  a  struggling  economy. 


even  in  our  UCMJ  there  is  a  place  for  mitigation 


The  Way  It  Happens 

Case  A   Combined  Action  Platoon  444  has  just  been  established  on 
the  edge  of  a  refugee  village  in  Quang  Nam  Province.    The  Marines  and 
the  Popular  Forces  (PFs)  are  working  like  beavers  to  build  bunkers, 
string  wire  and  strengthen  their  compound's  defenses. 

At  the  end  of  their  first  week  the  leading  corporal  realized  that 
they  are  missing  four  cases  of  C-rations.    Further  inventory  showed 
that  they  were  also  missing  some  blankets  and  a  record  player.  The 
corporal  wondered  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  break  the  news  to  the 
Marines  and  to  approach  their  PFs. 
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Case  B  Out  at  Long  Vei  in  western  Quang  Tri  another  group  of 
refugees  was  gathering  out  of  the  neighboring  hills  where  the  VC  had 
been  harassing  them.     These  were  the  Brou  tribes  people.  Hardwork- 
ing and  honest,  most  of  the  Brou  were  nonetheless  terribly  short  of 
food.     They  were  forced  to  leave  their  rice  fields  and  were  now  just 
starting  new  gardens. 

Our  Marine  Civil  Affairs  people  sent  whole  plane  loads  of  rice  to 
the  Brou  people  as  a  temporary  stop-gap  to  famine.     They  couldn't 
believe  their  ears  when  they  heard  that  the  Brou  were  still  hungry.  On- 
site  inspection  confirmed  that  there  were  full  warehouses  of  rice  near 
the  village  but  that  the  Brou  were  being  forced  to  pay  $VN120.00  for 
tins  full  of  rice  that  should  have  cost  $VN18.  00.     Few  could  afford  so 
much  money.     The  civil  affairs  officer  launched  a  personal  investigation. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Were  there  times  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when  theft  was 
not  regarded  quite  the  same  as  it  is  today? 

2.  Are  there  even  today  in  the  United  States  examples  of  elected  officials 
misusing  public  funds? 

3  .  What  things  are  different  when  there  is  no  organized  relief  or  welfare 
system  for  the  needy  in  a  society. 

Keys  To  Understanding 

It  might  comfort  the  Marines  in  CAC  444  to  know  that  in  the  U.  S. 
depression  of  the  thirties  in  some  areas  a  man  caught  stealing  was  not 
dealt  with  as  severely  if  his  reason  was  that  his  family  was  starving. 
Even  today  some  game  wardens  will  turn  their  backs  when  a  very  poor 
man  hunts  game  out  of  season.    He  will  need  the  food  for  his  family. 
Everyone  who  reads  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Miserables  shudders  that  the 
young  father,  Valjean,   should  have  been  sentenced  as  a  galley  slave  for 
stealing  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his  son. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  stealing  can  ever  be  "right.  "    It  is  to  say, 
however,  that  there  are  times  when  we  need  to  see  the  complete  picture 
before  we  start  condemning  people.    Even  in  our  UCMJ  there  is  a  place 
for  mitigation. 

It  would  be  of  even  greater  comfort  to  the  Marines  of  CAC  444  if 
they  realized  that  in  a  traditional  society  like  Vietnam's  there  will  be 
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less   and  less  stealing  the  more  closely  friendships  are  formed.  People 
here  do  not  steal  from  their  friends.     The  best  insurance  against  theft 
is  to  form  such  genuine  friendships  that  your  neighbors  actually  end  up 
guarding  your  possessions. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  same  principle  was  at  work  in  Long 
Vei  where  the  Brou  were  being  cheated  by  a  Vietnamese  official.  The 
Brou  were  outsiders.    A  Vietnamese  lieutenant  was  taking  care  of  his 
own  people  first.     There  was  one  price  for  the  "locals"  and  another 
price  for  the  "tourists"  just  as  there  sometimes  is  in  resort  areas  of 
the  States,  Hong  Kong,   and  Gibraltar. 

In  case  B  a  diplomatic  but  firm  means  had  to  be  found  to  short- 
circuit  the  system  of  graft.     After  all,  babies  were  starving.    It  was 
done  very  simply  by  having  the  Brou  help  unload  the  rice,  count  the 
bags  and  put  them  in  the  storehouse.    Someone  conversant  in  the  Brou 
language  explained  to  their  chief  how  the  system  was  supposed  to  work 
and  it  did.     The  Lieutenant  is  still  there,   continuing  his  other  duties. 
The  Brou  are  eating  rice. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  If  there  is  a  lot  of  stealing  or  graft  in  your  area  it  is  a  good  sign  that 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  relationships  between  Americans  and  Vietnamese 
or  between  Vietnamese  and  other  Vietnamese.    Look  into  it.  Stronger 
ties  between  the  groups  will  reduce  both  theft  and  graft.    As  a  professional 
leader  you  should  be  ahead  of  the  problem  with  a  positive  approach! 

2.  You  will  notice  that  in  nearly  every  Vietnamese  home  there  is  one 
cupboard  or  chest  that  is  padlocked.     Here  are  kept  the  family's  most 
precious  possessions.    Anything  else  in  the  house  is  almost  free  for  any 
neighbor  to  borrow  -  sometimes  without  even  asking.    Remind  your  men 
to  keep  their  valuables  locked  up  in  a  sea  bag  or  chest  -  just  as  they  were 
taught  in  boot  camp.    Don't  let  your  men  grieve  over  what  might  have  gone 
into  the  Master- At- Arms  Locker  anyway. 

3.  Be  on  the  alert  for  opportunities  to  provide  employment  for  the  local 
people,   especially  in  refugee  areas.    Neither  Buddhist  nor  Judeo- 
Christian  ethics  condone  stealing  or  graft.    Few  men  would  rather  steal 
than  gain  the  self-respect  of  earning  good  wages,  fair  and  square.  Self- 
help  projects,  home  industries,  community  fish  farms,   etc.  are  all 
ways  to  cut  away  the  roots  of  stealing  and  graft. 
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Unit  Discussion  II-2:    The  Plight  of  the  Farmer  in  Vietnam 

"Mr.  Tuyen  Sweats  It  Out" 

Discussion  Objective 

An  appreciation  of  people  in  rural  Vietnam. 


The  Way  It  Is     ""  an<^  laugned  because  his  children  were  laughing  .... 

Mr.  Tuyen  was  "taking  five.  "    Seated  in  the  shade  over  on  the 
dike  of  his  rice  paddy,  he  let  his  feet  dangle  in  the  cooler  water 
flowing  into  the  paddy. 

This  year  he  had  been  able  to  rent  a  whole  hectare  of  land  (2.  4 
acres)  from  the  government  for  VN$1,  800.    It  was  high  rent  but  the 
land  was  excellent. 


So  far  this  year  things  looked  good  as  far  as  the  weather  was 
concerned.    He  worried  some  about  what  he  would  do  for  plowing  after 
this  crop.    He  did  not  have  a  buffalo  of  his  own.     They  cost  $VN18,000. 
His  brother's  buffalo  was  always  strong  enough  to  plow  both  farms.  But 
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two  weeks  ago  they  heard  some  shots  from  the  road  and  his  brother's 
buffalo  fell  over  dead.     They  never  saw  who  was  on  the  road  or  knew 
why  the  shots  were  fired. 

That  road  bothered  Mr.  Tuyen.    His  ten  year  old  son  Thu-Khoa 
and  seven  year  old  son  Phan-Chan  walked  it  2  kilometers  each  way  to 
school.    Neither  the  Vietnamese  nor  the  American  truck  drivers  seemed 
to  slow  down  for  the  children. 

His  nine  year  old  girl,  Co-Tam,  would  not  go  to  school  this  year. 
She  was  needed  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  two  babies.    In  this  way  his 
wife  could  work  on  his  brother's  farm.    True  she  only  made  4  piastres 
per  hour.    But  her  wages  kept  them  going  last  year  when  the  rice  crop 
was  so  poor.    This  year  she  was  trying  to  buy  ducks  with  her  wages. 
The  price  for  ducks  had  gone  up  120%  over  last  year's  price.   By  working 
ten  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week  she  could  buy  three  baby  ducks  a  week. 
She  had  been  able  to  buy  thirty-two  ducks.     That  old  snake  in  the  mangrove 
had  snatched  six.     The  rats  had  gotten  to  four  of  them  at  night  and  three 
were  very  weak  when  she  got  them  and  died  soon  afterward.     But  they 
now  had  nineteen  healthy  ducks  and  they  were  learning  how  to  fence  them 
up  at  nights  and  keep  better  track  of  them  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Tuyen  worried  about  his  mother  who  still  lived  with  them.  His 
father  had  died  five  years  ago.    (And  now  that  he  thought  of  it  they  still 
hadn't  erected  a  concrete  marker  over  his  grave.  )    His  mother  was  only 
in  her  early  fifties  but  her  lungs  were  very  bad.    When  she  was  feeling 
better  she  had  been  able  to  weave  two  mats  a  day  and  earn  40  piastres  a 
day.    He  had  wept  when  he  remembered  the  two -month  old  pig  she  had 
given  them  last  year  for  TET.    It  had  cost  VN$1,  500  and  had  taken  her 
over  eight  months  to  earn  the  money.    Now  she  tired  so  quickly  that  he 
urged  her  to  sleep  during  the  hot  part  of  the  day. 

Breaking  a  twig,  Mr.   Tuyen  reflected  bitterly  over  the  government 
people  who  had  come  by  last  week  urging  them  to  buy  milk  for  the  babies. 
Didn't  those  government  people  know  that  it  took  a  day  of  his  wife's  wages 
to  buy  one  can  of  milk.    No,  those  government  people  never  stopped  long 
enough  to  figure  up  what  the  totals  came  to  for  a  farmer  like  himself. 
After  he  had  paid  for  his  family's  rice  Mr.  Tuyen  had  about  180  piastres 
a  week. 

This  180  piastres  a  week  had  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  needs.  That 
could  buy  a  box  of  salt,   one  pineapple,  one  can  of  milk,  and  two  pounds 
of  sugar.    Or  it  could  buy  one  container  of  coffee  and  one  package  of 
cigarettes.     That  of  course  left  nothing  for  the  school  tuition  or  the  rent 
or  the  fertilizer  or  insecticide  for  his  fields  or  for  the  repairs  that  were 
needed  for  the  roof. 
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He'd  forgotten  how  badly  the  roof  leaked  until  the  monsoon  had 
started  again.    His  brother  said  that  he  thought  he  could  get  tin  from 
the  District  Chief  for  a  pig  or  some  chickens  as  a  "thank  you  gift" 
(tien  hoi  lo).    Mr.   Tuyen  vowed  that  he  would  never  part  with  his  pig 
while  his  mother  still  lived  with  them. 

For  all  the  troubles  of  the  last  forty  years  (the  full  span  of  Mr. 
Tuyen' s  life)  it  was  still  very  good  to  have  your  own  home-even  if  the 
land  was  rented.    In  the  distance  he  could  hear  Thu-Khoa  and  Phan-Chan 
coming  down  the  road  from  school.     They  were  singing  a  song  they  had 
learned  in  school. 

"The  scholar  comes  first  and  then  the  peasant: 

But  when  the  rice  fails  and  men  run  wildly  about, 

Then  the  peasant  comes  first,   and  the  scholar  second.  " 

Mr.  Tuyen  looked  up  at  the  deepest  blue  sky  in  the  world,  the 
mountains  that  ringed  his  valley  and  laughed  because  his  children  were 
laughing. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  A  family  of  two  adults  and  two  children  would  need  over  a  ton  of  rice 
a  year  to  stay  healthy.     True  or  False? 

2.  While  land  reform  did  limit  farms  to  no  more  than  100  hectares  (240 
acres),  the  majority  of  farmers  in  Vietnam  still  are  able  to  rent  or  own 
less  than  three  hectares  per  family.    True  or  False? 

3.  No  matter  how  sick  Mr.  Tuyen' s  mother  may  be  at  night  she  is  going 
to  have  to  wait  until  morning  to  get  medical  assistance.     True  or  False? 

4.  If  Mr.  Tuyen's  boys  are  to  go  to  high  school  he  will  somehow  have 
to  double  his  income  beforehand.     True  or  False? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

Answers  to  all  four  of  the  above  questions  are  true. 

Adults  need  at  least  nine  hundred  pounds  of  rice  per  year  by  Viet- 
namese standards.    A  family  of  two  adults  and  two  children  would  con- 
sume probably  2,700  pounds  of  rice  per  year.     That  would  come  to 
about  34  eighty-pound  sacks  of  rice.     A  grown  man  needs  about  11  sacks 
of  rice  per  year. 
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The  amount  of  rice  that  people  will  actually  use,  however,  depends 
on  where  they  live  and  how  much  they  can  afford.    Near  Chu  Lai,  for 
example,  wages  are  lower  than  in  Danang  but  the  price  of  rice  is  higher 
than  in  Danang.    People  tend  to  eat  less  of  everything  near  Chu  Lai. 

The  problem  of  land  reform  has  harassed  many  governments.  The 
usual  procedure  is  to  pass  a  law  saying  no  man  can  own  more  than  a 
certain  amount.    The  government  then  buys  from  the  owner  any  land 
above  that  amount.     Two  factors  make  this  difficult:    The  landowner 
may  give  some  of  his  land  to  relatives  (but  continue  to  use  it);  the 
government  must  have  large  sums  of  money  to  pay  for  the  land. 
Although  many  sincere  people  have  been  working  hard  on  the  problem 
of  land  reform,  there  are  many  landowners  who  still  live  in  Saigon 
and  collect  rents  from  large  tracts  of  land. 

The  problem  of  medical  assistance  in  rural  areas  is  plagued  by  a 
shortage  of  Vietnamese  nurses  and  by  the  curfew  that  prevents  getting 
people  to  a  hospital  at  night. 

Most  high  schools  charge  some  fees  or  tuition.    Rural  families 
count  on  their  children  helping  with  the  farm  when  they  finish  primary- 
school.    Parents  need  to  be  quite  well  off  financially  to  afford  sending 
their  children  to  high  school. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Discuss  with  your  men  what  can  be  done  to  protect  farm  property 
and  still  get  the  job  done  on  operations. 

2.  Examine  the  ways  your  unit  can  be  a  positive  help  to  the  local  economy 
by  establishing  a  fair  laundry  service,  posting  price  lists,  etc. 

3.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  local  economy  and  pass  the  information 
along  to  your  Personal  Response  Project  Officer. 
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Unit  Discussion  II- 3:    Sanitation  and  Hygiene 


"Who's  a  Dirty  Bum? 

Discussion  Objective 


An  understanding  of  how  cleanliness  relates  to  what  people  can 
afford  and  where  they  must  live. 


everyone  would  like  to  bathe  but  can't 


The  Way  It  Is: 

^Packing  up  after  a  med-cap  a  Marine  mutters  to  a  corpsman, 
"Look,  some  of  those  people  are  selling  the  soap  you  gave  them  to 
that  store  over  there!" 

*Down  the  road  a  Marine  guarding  a  bridge  points  to  a  small  boy 
squatted  down  on  his  haunches  and  says  to  his  friend,  "Look  at  that 
stupid  kid!    Don't  any  of  them  care  where  they  go  to  the  bathroom?" 

*At  the  side  of  the  road  a  Vietnamese  vendor  offered  a  Marine  a 
fish  sandwich.    "Good  grief,  "  said  the  Marine,  "I  should  eat  rotten  fish 
covered  with  flies  ?  " 
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*Still  further  down  the  road  a  family  of  Vietnamese  have  finished 
their  work  of  transplanting  rice  in  their  paddy.    They  are  climbing  up 
the  bank  of  the  road  on  their  way  home.    Their  legs  and  arms  are 
covered  with  gray  slime  that  rapidly  dries  and  cakes  on  their  bodies. 
A  Marine  sees  them,  points  at  them,  and  laughs  to  his  buddy. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  Do  Marines  have  problems  keeping  clean?  Why? 

2.  How  do  you  explain  the  following  conditions  back  in  the  United  States: 

The  problem  caused  by  people  dumping  raw  sewage  into  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  problems  of  spitting  in  subways,  unsanitary  restaurants? 

3.  Were  all  Marines  clean  coming  to  boot  camp?    What's  the  need  for 
rifle  inspections  or  barracks  inspections? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

You  would  think  that  any  mature  adult  could  figure  out  that  to  bathe 
you  need  lots  of  fresh  water.    For  grown-ups  to  wash  their  clothes,  they 
must  have  another  set  of  clothes  to  wear  while  they  wash  the  first  set. 
Many  farmers  here  can  only  afford  one  set  of  clothes  a  year  (about 
$VN600). 

In  many  parts  of  I  Corps,  especially  along  the  coast,  there  just 
isn't  much  fresh  water.    Many  of  the  wells  have  barely  enough  water 
for  drinking.    And  over  the  years  people  have  learned  that  it  is  best 
not  to  bathe  in  some  rivers  because  of  leeches  or  parasites  that  attach 
themselves  to  human  bodies. 

And,  whenever  you  see  people  selling  soap,  you  can  figure  one  or 
all  of  three  things:    1.    They  don't  have  enough  water  to  use  it;    2.  They 
need  something  else  more  and  are  exchanging  the  soap  for  it  or;  3.  They 
don't  yet  know  the  value  of  using  soap  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

What  about  the  business  of  defacating  on  the  ground?    It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  human  waste  over  here  is  used  as  fertilizer.  Fertilizer 
makes  up  to  30%  difference  on  the  rice  crop.    It's  like  money.  Commercial 
fertilizer  costs  VN$495  to  cover  on  two-acre  plot  (seven  day's  wages). 
Because  human  waste  is  like  money  many  people  like  to  keep  it  on  top  of 
the  ground  in  a  box  or  a  compost  heap  where  they  can  see  it.     (We  some- 
times take  our  wallets  out  just  to  look  at  our  money,  too) 
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So  before  we  condemn  anyone  for  being  dirty,  we  need  to  ask  why 
are  people  dirty.     There  are  usually  good  reasons  just  as  there  are 
with  troops  coming  out  of  the  field. 

When  we  ask  some  of  our  friends  who  grew  up  in  so-called 
"economically  deprived  areas"  how  things  were  there,  we  learn  that 
there  are  still  places  in  the  United  States  where  people  bathe  once  a 
week  in  a  wash  tub,  where  people  spit  on  the  ground  and  where  there 
are  no  screens  Or  insecticide  to  take  care  of  the  flies. 

Sometimes  back  home  we  run  into  people  who  have  lost  all  hope  of 
bettering  themselves.    They  tend  to  be  dirty  and  careless.    That's  just 
the  point.    They  have  been  kicked  around  so  much  that  they  don't  care 
anymore.    Sometimes  we  will  run  into  this  kind  of  people  in  Vietnam. 

But  bet  on  this.    Most  people  like  to  be  clean.    Look  how  white 
many  women  keep  their  ao  dai  (dresses),  how  white  the  men  keep  their 
formal  dress.     Their  bodies  are  just  like  ours.    It  is  refreshing  to  feel 
clean,   especially  on  a  hot,  muggy  day.    But  as  we  look  around  we  can 
spot  many  good  reasons  why  it  is  hard,   even  for  Marines  to  stay  clean. 
Out  in  the  field  few  men  will  want  to  bathe  in  the  cold,  winter  months. 
When  there  is  only  enough  water  for  drinking  during  the  dry  season 
everyone  would  like  to  bathe  but  can't. 

It  takes  money  to  buy  soap  and  toilets.    It  takes  fresh,  leech-free 
water  and  a  halfway  pleasant  climate  to  take  a  bath. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Examine  with  your  men  any  possible  ways  we  could  make  it  easier 
for  our  Vietnamese  neighbors  to  keep  clean. 

2.  Are  there  ways  we  could  treat  some  of  their  wells,   screen  some  of 
their  windows,  to  cut  down  on  bacteria,  insects,  and  intestinal  parasites 
Check  with  your  corpsmen  and  engineers. 

3.  It  takes  a  lot  of  tact  and  patience  to  suggest  to  anyone  that  they  could 
probably  be  cleaner  in  appearance.     Think  of  ways  that  you  could  start 
the  ball  rolling  without  being  rude. 

4.  Explain  to  your  men  that  some  of  what  they  consider  to  be  stench  and 
filth  will  just  have  to  be  accepted  since  the  people  can  do  little  about  it 
just  now.    Throughout  Vietnam  we  note  that  as  soon  as  people  can  afford 
sanitary  facilities  they  get  them.     Let's  not  be  shocked.    Remember  the 
jokes  we  used  to  make  about  our  high  school  locker  rooms?    The  smells 
We  survived. 
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Unit  Discussion  II-4:    Fundamental  Equality 


'Equally  Important' 


Discussion  Objective 


A  reinforcement  of  our  basic  belief  that  all  human  beings  are 
equally  important. 


  "let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  about  animals."  .... 

The  Way  It  Happened 

It  was  quite  late.     The  battalion  rear  had  caught  up  with  the  forward 
CP  in  a  tiny  hamlet  in  the  Song  Tra  Bon  River  Valley  and  the  men  of  H&S 
Company  were  settling  down  for  the  night. 

It  had  been  a  gruelling  day.     The  last  part  of  their  sweep  had  been 
over  a  series  of  hills  that  took  the  steam  oat  of  everyone. 

The  men  with  the  first  watch  were  already  in  their  holes  and  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  cooking  C-rations,  talking  with  the  villagers, 
stringing  their  ponchos  and  washing  up„    The  villagers  had  moved  into 
one  portion  of  the  hamlet  to  be  safe  and  had  offered  several  of  the  huts 
for  the  Marines  to  use  that  night. 
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"The  skipper  likes  to  stay  close  to  the  vills,  "  the  Sergeant  Major 
was  saying  as  he  untied  a  boot. 

"Why  is  that?",  asked  the  Admin.  Chief. 

"He  figures  that  this  way  the  people  can  see  us  close  up  and  realize 
that  we're  not  a  bunch  of  animals.  " 

Cpl  Snow,  from  Comm.  ,  piped  up,  "If  you  ask  me  -  these  people 
are  the  animals.  Look  at  these  houses!  Some  of  'em  keep  pigs  inside 
their  hooches.    These  huts  don't  even  have  four  walls! 

The  Sergeant  Major  straightened  up  and  said,  "Come  to  think  of 
it  -  I  didn't  ask  you,  junior,  but  now  that  you  mention  it  let  me  tell  you 
a  little  story  about  'animals'.  " 

"When  I  was  your  age  I  was  on  embassy  duty  in  Turkey.    Some  of 
us  went  out  in  the  hills  to  do  some  hunting.    We  bounced  along  in  the  back 
of  this  'six-by',  passing  all  sorts  of  crummy  little  mud  huts.    The  people 
were  dirty.    Some  of  'em  had  open,   running  sores  on  their  skin.  And 
one  of  the  guys  said,  "Just  look  at  these  people.    They  are  just  like 
animals.    You'd  think  they'd  rather  quit  living  than  live  like  this.  " 

"Well,  I  was  a  young  buck  then  and  I  was  all  set  to  agree  with  him. 
But  just  then  our  'top',  an  old  geezer  by  the  name  of  Humphrey,  leaned 
over  and  said,  "You  think  they  got  nothing  to  live  for?    Here  -  you  take 
this  knife  and  jump  down  there  and  try  to  take  that  man's  life  away  from 
him.    You'll  find  they  like  living  as  much  as  we  do.    I  fought  alongside 
these  people  in  Korea.    They  held  their  ground  when  other  men  broke 
under  the  strain.    I  say  they're  men  -  not  animals! 

Cpl  Snow  felt  a  little  embarrassed  but  he  liked  the  Sergeant  Major 
so  he  continued,   "But,  Sergeant  Major,  I  don't  get  it.    You  don't  really 
think  these  people  are  the  same  as  us,  do  you?" 

"I'm  not  saying  that  any  two  people  are  exactly  alike.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  everybody  likes  staying  alive  and  they  like  being  left  free 
to  run  their  own  life.    In  that  sense  you  bet  your  life  we're  equal. 

"Take  a  look  around  this  hooch.    See  that  chair  you're  sitting  on? 
It's  a  good,   simple  chair.    Someone  cared  enough  about  this  hooch  to 
carry  these  four  chairs  twenty  miles  up  this  valley  on  his  back. 

"See  that  picture  on  the  table  over  there?  Look  close  at  it.  See 
that  man  in  the  ARVN  uniform?    That's  probably  a  son  that  used  to  live 
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in  this  hooch.    You  think  his  parents  don't  pray  for  him  the  way  your 
parents  do?    OK  -  maybe  not  exactly  the  same  kind  of  prayer  -  but  they 
care,  right? 

"And  see  these  few  tools  over  here  in  the  corner?    A  chisel,  a  knife 
a  saw  and  a  square.     The  old  man  here  probably  does  odd  jobs  in  his 
spare  time.    I'll  bet  these  same  tools  were  given  to  him  by  his  old  man 
and  I'll  bet  he  can  do  more  with  those  tools  than  you  and  I  can  with  a 
whole  set  of  power  tools  !  " 

"I  didn't  mean  to  get  you  riled  up,  Sergeant  Major.  " 

"OK,  OK.    I  just  get  sick  and  tired  of  Americans  thinking  they're 
the  only  non-animals.    If  that  were  true  we  could  all  stay  home  and  stare 
at  each  other.    When  the  day  comes  when  everybody  figures  people  are 
people  and  not  animals,  maybe  we  can  all  stay  home!    That's  enough. 
See  you  in  the  morning.  " 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  What's  the  difference  in  saying  everyone  is  equal  and  saying  everyone 
is  equally  important? 

2.  Are  there  some  who  would  agree  with  Cpl  Snow  that  these  people  are 
like  animals?    Why  do  they  think  that  way? 

3.  If  people  are  equally  important  -  are  their  homes  also?    Their  tools? 

Keys  to  Understanding 

To  get  at  the  basics  in  this   matter  consider  how  important  we 
Americans  regard  the  right  to  vote.    Regardless  of  creed  or  race  we 
say  that  every  literate  adult. has  the  right  to  his  vote.    His  voice  is 
just  as  important  as  the  next  man's.    We  fought  hard  to  preserve  this 
belief.    Our  forefathers  fought  hard  to  win  that  right  in  1776.  Some 
tried  to  say  that  only  landowners,  only  college  men  should  vote.  (For 
a  while  no  one  would  let  women  vote.  )    Our  nation  came  on  strongly  to 
declare  that  any  man  has  a  God-given  right  to  have  a  say  in  how  he  is 
governed. 

Take  the  business  of  murder.     Because  every  man's  life  is 
equally  important  our  society  cannot  long  endure  while  condoning  any 
murder.    There  may  be  first  or  second  degree  murder  depending  on 
intent  but  there  is  no  little  murder  or  big  murder.    Every  murder  is 
equally  serious. 
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Marines  in  Vietnam  have  proven  again  and  again  how  seriously 
they  take  this  belief  in  the  equal  importance  of  human  life.  At 
considerable  risk  to  themselves  they  have  restrained  their  fire  just 
to  the  VC  aggressors.     This  is  the  ultimate  test  of  how  strongly  we 
believe  in  the  importance  of  every  human  life. 

It  seldom  gets  any  publicity  but  the  American  military  has  often 
been  the  pioneers  in  human  relations.     The  military  community  was  the 
first  to  learn  how  to  live  peaceably  with  the  Western  Indian.    It  was  the 
first  large  community  to  break  through  the  race  problem.    It  will  be 
the  first  major-sized  community  to  convince  people  overseas  that  we 
regard  their  lives  as  equally  important,  too. 

There  are  good,  basic  reasons  why  the  Marine  Corps  has  built  the 
tradition  of  taking  care  of  the  lowest  ranks  first  when  it  comes  to  chow 
and  bedding  down.    We  believe  in  taking  care  of  our  men  because  each 
man's  life  is  equally  important,  no  matter  what  his  rank. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  opportunities  to  prove  just  how  strongly  we 
believe  in  the  equal  importance  of  human  life. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Have  your  men  on  the  lookout  for  examples  of  how  strongly  the  Viet- 
namese feel  for  their  loved  ones,  e.  g.  at  a  school  graduation,  a 
wedding,   a  funeral,  or  at  TET. 

2.  Discuss  what  basic  issues  were  at  stake  during  the  American 
Revolution. 
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Discussion  Unit  II- 5:    Handling  Indebtedness 

"They  Buy  Chop,  They  No  Pay" 

Discussion  Objective 


An  understanding  of  how  the  Vietnamese  regard  indebtedness. 


....  Mrs.  Quy  looked  the  other  way  and  did  not  answer  .... 


The  Way  It  Happened 

Sergeant  LYONS  was  coming  back  to  his  Combined  Action  Unit 
after  five  days  R&R.    He  hitched  a  ride  with  the  mail  truck  from 
Regiment  at  air  freight  and  was  now  entering  his  hamlet.    In  a  way  it 
was  great  to  be  back. 

"The  units'  been  here  only  six  months,  "  he  thought  to  himself. 
Those  early  days  were  rough.  They  had  taken  casualties  -  Marines 
and  PF's.    Some  nights  the  VC  outnumbered  them  by  three  to  one. 

But  now  it  was  much  longer  between  contacts.    This  was  good. 
Sergeant  LYONS  knew  that  their  primary  mission  was  to  defend  the 
hamlet  and  train  PF's.    As  they  did  those  jobs,  better  they  now  had 
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more  time  for  helping  with  revolutionary  development  and  gathering 
information.    Things  were  picking  up.    All  his  men  now  spoke  some 
Vietnamese.    The  Marines  and  PF's  shared  the  same  barracks,  ate 
their  meals  together  and  pitched  in  equally  on  all  the  dirty  jobs.  Here 
was  his  CAC  now. 

Sergeant  LYONS  swung  out  of  the  truck  and  thanked  the  driver, 
"Mahn  Joyee?"  (How  are  you?)  he  asked  Mrs.  Quy  who  ran  the  store 
next  door.    Mrs.  Quy  looked  the  other  way  and  did  not  answer.  "Hmph", 
he  thought,   "everyone  has  their  bad  days.  " 

Some  of  the  men  were  out  on  a  patrol.     Cpl  DENNIS  was  there  on 
the  radio.     "How  was  R&R?  "  asked  DENNIS. 

"Fabulous",   said  Sergeant  LYONS.     " What' s  with  Mr s .  Quy?" 

"I  don't  know,  "  answered  Cpl  DENNIS,   "several  people  in  the  vill 
have  cooled  off  toward  us  lately.  " 

All  the  next  week,  Sergeant  LYONS  and  his  men  puzzled  over  it, 
something  was  wrong.     The  PF  would  not  offer  any  ideas  as  to  why  some 
of  the  people  seemed  so  hurt.     The  PF's  seldom  criticized  the  Americans 
That  would  be  rude. 

Sergeant  LYONS  decided  to  call  his  sub  unit.     "Sir,  could  you  bring 
down  that  ARVN  lieutenant?    We've  got  some  kind  of  problem  here  and  I 
can't  get  to  it.    No  big  deal.    Maybe  he  can  figure  this  out  for  us.  .  .thank 

you!  " 

Within  an  hour  after  Lt  LIEN  arrived  at  the  hamlet  he  came  back 
to  the  compound  holding  a  notebook  and  pen.     "Do  you  know  these  men?  " 
asked  Lt  LIEN,  pointing  to  a  list. 

"They  don't  belong  here,   sir.    Wait  a  minute.  .  .  .  Cardwell,  Corson 
and  Hershberger  -  yes  -  they  are  engineers!     They  were  with  us  before 
I  left  on  R&R.     They  helped  build  that  tower  and  put  in  the  new  bridge  in 
the  hamlet. 

"I'm  afraid  that  these  three  did  you  much  harm,  Sergeant.  Togethe 
they  ran  up  bills  totaling  over  $150.     That  is  a  lot  of  credit  for  a  humble 
shop-keeper  to  extend.    I  am  afraid  that  these  men  did  not  understand 
another  custom  in  our  country.    While  you  were  gone  we  celebrated  TET. 
Everyone  in  Vietnam  pays  his  bills  before  TET.  " 
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"I'm  sorry,  lieutenant.    I  should  have  checked  on  those  guys.  No 
wonder  they  wouldn't  use  our  C-rations.     The  engineers  were  eating  in 
town.    I'll  start  with  Mrs.  Quy  and  we'll  get  every  cent  back  to  them  one 
way  or  another.    Thanks,  lieutenant,  for  letting  us  know.  .  .  " 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  background  of  the  saying,   "Never  borrow  money  from  a 
friend?  " 

2.  What  recourse  would  Vietnamese  shopkeepers  have  for  collecting  on 
debts  if  a  man  were  transferred  or  wounded? 

3.  In  what  specific  ways  do  we  seem  to  the  Vietnamese  to  be  careless 
with  our  money? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

Surely  there  will  always  be  times  when  Marines  are  cut  short 
before  payday  and  will  want  to  charge  up  laundry,   etc.  on  the  "cuff". 
It  may  very  well  be  putting  our  welcome  to  the  ultimate  test  when  we 
ask  a  shopkeeper  who  may  make  $6.  00  per  week  to  let  ten  Marines 
run  up  bills  totalling  $30.  00.    When  we  get  up  to  $150.  00,  it  is  out- 
rageous. 

The  shopkeeper  would  then  have  to  resort  to  borrowing  money  him- 
self to  stay  even.    Now  this  brings  us  to  an  interesting  sidelight  in  Viet- 
nam.   How  do  they  borrow  money? 

For  years  the  French  would  not  allow  the  Vietnamese  to  own  or 
control  banks.     Today  if  you  already  have  valuable  property  for 
collateral,  and  if  you  have  two  friends  who  will  sign  with  you,  you  may, 
as  a  Vietnamese,  be  able  to  get  a  bank  loan  at  5%.     There  is  tremendous 
reluctance,  however,   ever  to  apply  for  such  a  loan  if  there  is  the  slightes 
chance  that  one  could  not  repay  it  in  full  on  time.     (Mark  how  this  differs 
from  the  attitude  toward  credit  of  many  Americans). 

There  is,  however,  an  informal  stop-gap  based  on  the  Chinese 
system  of  money-lending.     Ten  or  twelve  friends  will  get  together  in 
a  "Choi  Bieu".    Each  will  put  in  say  $VN1,000  a  month  for  twelve 
months.    Each  month  those  who  need  capital  will  bid  for  the  kitty. 
Highest  interest  offered  wins.    In  actual  practice,  however,  the 
individual  may  end  up  paying  30  or  40%  interest. 
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Credit,  therefore,  is  a  serious  business.     There  is  an  almost 
frantic  urge  to  erase  all  outstanding  debts  before  the  Season  of  TET 
(New  Year).    We  are  well  advised  never  to  be  a  part  of  their  credit 
system  lest  we  lose  much  "face"  by  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

Many  of  the  poor  must  use  credit.     For  example,  the  farmer  with- 
out land  of  his  own  may  rent  land  for  30%  of  the  rice  yield.    As  happens 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  poor  often  get  poorer  because  they  are 
forced  to  pay  higher  interest  on  loans  for  fertilizer,   seed  or  insecticide. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  many  Vietnamese  regard  "debt". 
If  you  give  a  Vietnamese  some  clothing,  he  may  think  you  are  building 
up  "credit"  as  the  Buddhist  builds  up  "Karma".     (We  would  call  it  building 
up  points).    He  may  not  thank  you  for  the  clothing  because  in  the  Buddhist 
tradition  you  would  ordinarily  thank  him  for  the  chance  to  build  up  points. 

However,  he  is  now  in  your  debt  to  some  extent.     (How  much  depends 
partly  on  how  big  a  sacrifice  he  thinks  you  made  for  him)    We  must  be 
careful  to  let  him  repay  that  debt  if  he  is  so  inclined.    Not  to  allow  him 
the  chance  to  repay  will  cause  resentment  and  frustration.    Don't  expect 
him  to  repay  in  just  the  ways  you  might  prefer.    He  will  repay  as  he 
thinks  he  should. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Find  out  from  your  men  if  there  are  any  individuals  (perhaps  attached 
from  other  units)  who  are  behind  in  their  pay.    See  if  we  can't  keep 
financial  problems  within  the  family. 

2.  Look  for  ways  that  Marines  can  help  the  Vietnamese  without  being 
put  directly  in  the  line  of  "credit  building".    Try  to  share  as  much  of 
this  role  as  possible  with  a  hamlet  chief  or  ARVN  officer. 

3.  Take  time  to  speak  with  your  men  about  what  financial  hardships  are 
faced  by  the  Vietnamese  people. 
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Unit  Discussion  II- 6:    The  Wartime  Economy 

"What's  It  Worth?  " 

Discussion  Objective 

An  awareness  of  ways  to  counter  graft  and  unfairness  quietly  and 
firmly. 


....  "take  it  or  leave  it!"  .... 


The  Way  It  Happens 

Case  A.    In  1965  a  man  could  get  his  truck  washed  for  $VN20.00 
($.  17  US).    Today  Americans  pay  $VN150.  00  ($1.  25  US)  to  get  a  jeep 
washed. 

Case  B.     The  men  of  Maintenance  Company  wrote  home  to  get 
children's  clothes  sent  out  to  them  to  give  to  the  refugees.  Going 
through  Vietnamese  channels,  they  gave  the  clothes  to  the  village 
chief  to  distribute.     The  next  day  a  Marine  noticed  these  clothes  being 
sold  in  a  neighboring  village  market. 
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Case  C.    Some  Marines  at  Phu  Bai  were  delighted  to  learn  that 
housemaids  were  going  to  be  employed  to  do  laundry  and  clean  huts. 
They  were  more  than  happy  to  pay  them  to  do  their  wash.    Three  weeks 
later,  however,  much  of  their  clothing  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  other 
Marines.    Some  clothing  was  missing.    There  was  much  shouting  and 
several  maids  quit  their  jobs. 

Case  D.    Cpl  Hemphill  from  Motor  Transport  was  late  getting  back 
to  camp.    He  had  taken  the  mail  run  himself  when  they  were  short  of  drivers. 
There  had  been  a  delay  at  air  freight.    Now  he  was  pushing  it  to  make 
evening  chow.    Down  the  road  toward  him  came  a  bus  equally  fast.  Neither 
seemed  ready  to  slow  or  give  way.      At  the  last  minute  both  swerved. 
Bicycles  and  baskets  flew  off  the  top  of  the  bus.    Cpl  Hemphill's  truck 
clipped  off  the  roof  and  supporting  poles  of  a  roadside  store.    A  claims 
officer  offered  the  store  owner  $VN400.  00  ($3.38  US)  for  repairs.  "Take 
it  or  leave  it",  he  said.    The  next  day  the  store  owner  presented  the 
battalion  commander  with  a  note  requesting  $VN50,000.00  for  repairs 
($423.  80  US). 

Case  E.    At  Combined  Action  Platoon  333  a  PF  was  caught  steal- 
ing a  radio.    The  Marine  sergeant  had  the  PF  platoon  leader  take  the 
PF  to  the  ARVN  lieutenant  for  discipline.    The  radio  was  returned  and 
the  Marines  were  furious  to  learn  that  apparently  nothing  happened  to 
the  PF  but  a  warning. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  causes  inflation?    What  does  inflation  then  do  to  a  community? 

2.  In  these  five  cases  is  there  any  case  where  only  one  side  is  wrong? 

3.  Are  we  ever  justified  in  taking  goods  from  merchants  at  our  own 
price  when  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached  on  price? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

In  cases  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  both  Americans  and  Vietnamese  were 
hurt.    In  case  A,   even  a  Vietnamese  lieutenant  must  now  pay  $VN150.00 
to  get  his  jeep  washed.  (A  child  does  it  in  a  half  hour  and  gets  the  pay  of 
a  grown  man  for  ten  hours  work.  ) 

In  case  B  the  refugees  who  needed  the  clothing  desperately  didn't 
receive  it.    The  Americans  were  also  miffed. 

In  case  C  Marines  lost  clothing  and  maids  quit  their  badly-needed 

jobs . 
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In  case  D  the  storeowner  lost  part  of  his  shop  and  the  battalion 
commander  was  left  with  an  unreasonable  claim. 

In  case  E  the  PFs  were  left  with  less  respect  and  the  Marines  were 
indignant. 

Three  (3)  common  elements  were  lacking  in  each  of  these  cases: 

1.  There  was  a  lack  of  communication. 

2.  There  were  no  pre-set  arrangements. 

3.  Each  side  did  not  understand  the  other  side's  ways. 

In  case  A,  Marines  were  not  prepared  to  bargain  and  they  did  not 
know  or  press  for  a  reasonable  price.    There  were  no  price  lists  posted. 
(Today  the  ARVN  can't  bargain  there  with  their  own  people  because  the 
demand  of  American  vehicles  is  so  high.  ) 

In  case  B,  more  time  and  more  communication  would  have  prepared 
the  Marines  for  the  likelihood  of  the  clothing  being  funneled  away  from 
the  refugees.    Sending  an  interpreter  among  the  refugees  ahead  of  time 
to  get  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  and  helping  the  village  chief 
plan  a  fair  means  of  distribution  are  vital  steps.    The  village  chief  could 
have  enjoyed  new  respect  from  his  people  and  the  children  could  have 
been  clothed. 

Case  C  was  a  new  experience  for  both  the  Marines  and  the  house- 
maids.   The  women  became  as  confused  trying  to  read  faded  American 
name  tags  as  we  would  trying  to  read  Vietnamese  names.    A  system  was 
needed.    In  its  absence  tempers  flared  and  feelings  were  hurt.    Note  that 
some  of  the  women  would  rather  lose  badly-needed  jobs  than  endure 
verbal  contempt. 

Cases  D  and  E  require  our  knowing  more  about  the  Vietnamese 
customs  of  justice.    In  Vietnam  every  effort  is  made  to  settle  a  dispute 
on  as  low  a  level  as  possible.    We  do  the  same  thing  in  the  Marine  Corps 
with  minor  offenses  that  we  try  to  take  care  of  in  our  squad  or  platoon. 

In  Vietnam  if  the  dispute  can't  be  settled  between  two  parties  it  is 
taken  to  an  authority  for  settlement.    Both  parties  are  then  expected  to 
give  a  little.     The  guilty  party  is  expected  to  show  that  he  is  sorry.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  the  offended  party  to  show  how  generous  and  "big"  he 
is  by  coming  down  in  his  demands.    This  has  a  healing  effect  upon  the 
community.    For  after  all,  the  end  goal  of  the  community  is  to  assist 
its  members  to  live  together  in  harmony. 
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In  every  case,  then,  we  need  plenty  of  communication.    We  need  a 
plan  of  action  and  we  need  to  understand  the  ways  of  the  other  side. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  List  with  your  men  the  number  of  on-limits  places  where  goods  or 
services  are  being  purchased  from  the  Vietnamese.    Explore  the 
possibility  of  price  lists.    Encourage  bargaining  at  a  pitch  equal  to  what 
we  would  do  at  home  when  buying  a  used  car. 

2.  The  purpose  of  working  out  a  plan  is  to  establish  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  for  both  sides.    Discuss  with  your  men  where  such  systems 
are  most  needed. 

3.  Remind  your  men  that  all  such  agreements  must  be  reached  politely, 
with  quiet  dignity  and  in  the  spirit  of  friendship.  It  can  be  a  very  touchy 
matter  to  suggest  new  ways  to  a  village  chief  or  a  PF  platoon  leader. 
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III.    A  QUESTION  OF  LOYALTY 


How  Vietnamese  patterns  of  loyalty  toward  their  families, 
communities,  and  nation  compare  with  American  concepts 
of  loyalty. 

A.    Leader's  Guidelines 

Loyalty  is  widely  admired.    We  respect  those  who  remain  faithful 
to  their  convictions,  their  families  and  friends,  and  their  nations 
regardless  of  external  circumstances  or  the  cost  involved. 

But  we  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  possible  to  be  loyal  for  the 
wrong  reasons.     The  individual  who  faithfully  visits  a  despised 
relative  in  the  hope  of  inheriting  some  money  is  a  classical  example. 
More  important  than  a  person's  loyalties  are  the  reasons  for  his 
loyalties. 

The  Unit  Discussions  in  this  section  are  meant  to  help  your  men 
not  only  to  become  aware  of  Vietnamese  patterns  of  loyalty  but  also 
to  Understand  the  reasons  for  those  patterns.    The  awareness  of 
the  patterns  can  help  your  men  to  understand  the  actions  of  their 
Vietnamese  allies;  understanding  the  reasons  behind  the  patterns 
can  help  Marines  to  appreciate  and  respect  the  Vietnamese. 

Remember  that  these  discussions  are  not  full,  formal  presentations. 
They  are  ways  of  getting  started  in  sharing  ideas  and  some  cultural 
insights  with  your  men.    Do  not  hesitate  to  insert  your  own  experi- 
ences and  observations  when  they  help  illustrate  the  principles 
involved.    Let  your  men  do  the  same. 

Honest  and  open  discussions  can  help  destroy  mistaken  and 
negative  ideas  about  the  Vietnamese.    Most  of  your  men  will  respond 
to  the  Vietnamese  with  friendliness  £nd  concern  for  their  welfare 
once  they  begin  to  understand  the  experiences  and  beliefs  that  lead 
to  their  daily  actions. 
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Unit  Discussion  III  -  1 :    The  Chieu  Hoi  Program 


"The  Making  of  a  Kit  Carson  Scout" 
Discussion  Objective 

An  awareness  of  how  our  attitude  toward  the  Chieu  Hoi  will  cost 
or  save  Marine  lives  in  the  long  run. 


»AY  TAM    GIAY    THONG  HANH  CO    GIA  TR(   VO"!    TAT  cA  CO  -  QUAN 
QUAN  CHINH  VIET -NAM  CONG  -  HOA    VA    LLTC  •  LLTONG   BONG  -  MINH. 
SAFE-CONDUCT  PASS  TO  BE  HONORED  BY  ALL  VIETNAMESE  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  AND  ALLIED  FORCES 


The  Way  It  Happened 

A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Thiet  was  for  two  years  an  active 
fighter  for  the  Viet  Cong.    He  listened  to  the  propaganda  lectures. 
He  hated  all  the  injustice  suffered  by  his  people. 

To  prove  his  loyalty  he  planted  mines  and  would  lay  on  his  back  in 
the  shadows  of  a  cemetery  waiting  for  an  ARVN  truck  to  cross  those 
mines  before  detonating  them. 

But  as  the  war  drew  out  longer  and  longer,  Thiet  was  not  quite  so 
sure  who  was  the  most  unjust.    As  the  government  forces  got  stronger 
it  became  harder  to  collect  taxes,   gather  food.    Some  of  his  VC  friends 
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resorted  to  assassination  of  their  (his)  own  people  to  keep  them  in  line. 
One  day  they  put  satchel  charges  next  to  a  school  house  and  demolished 
it  just  to  frighten  the  people. 

One  evening  after  collecting  rice  in  a  hamlet,   Thiet  and  his  VC 
comrades  were  ambushed  by  a  squad  of  Marines.     Three  of  his  buddies 
fell  but  Thiet  was  in  the  rear.    He  dropped  his  rice  and  ran.  Remember- 
ing an  old  cave  not  far  from  there  he  dove  for  its  cover.    He  was  the  only 
one  who  made  it.     Three  of  his  friends  were  killed.    Two  were  wounded 
and  captured. 

From  a  distance  Thiet  watched  the  Marines  give  first  aid  to  his  VC 
friends.    It  was  not  true  that  the  Marines  tortured  prisoners.    His  friends 
were  given  water  and  cigarettes.     Thiet  noticed  that  the  Marines  had 
lowered  their  weapons  as  they  tended  to  his  friends.    Here  was  an 
opportunity.    Slowly,  Thiet  inched  out  of  the  cave. 

Taking  the  safe  conduct  pass  out  of  his  wallet  he  held  the  pass  up 
in  the  air  and  cried,   "Chieu  Hoi"  !    The  Marines  swung  around  with 
their  weapons  at  the  ready.     They  did  not  see  him  at  first.    He  raised 
the  safe  conduct  pass  higher  and  waved  it  back  and  forth. 

"Dung  Lai  khong  toi  ban!  ",   (halt  or  I  shoot)  ordered  the  Marine. 
Thiet  froze.     The  Marine  advanced  slowly  with  his  M-16  pointed  right 
at  Thiet' s  heart.    Another  Marine  came  up  behind  Thiet,   snatched  his 
carbine  and  grenades  and  frisked  him.     They  neither  blindfolded  him 
nor  bound  his  arms  behind  him.    They  did,  however,  use  extreme  caution 
with  him. 

It  was  all  over  now.    Had  he  done  the  right  thing?    Thiet  expected 
the  worst  as  the  Marines  led  him  back  down  the  trail.      But  strangely, 
the  Marines  were  very  quiet. 

At  their  company  CP  the  Marines  turned  Tbiet  over  to  the  interpreter 
and  S-2  people.    A  few  hours  later  he  was  on  a  helicopter  headed  for  ITT. 
The  interrogation  was  long  and  thorough.     Thiet  expected  this.    He  did 
not  expect  such  decent  treatment,  however.     This  threw  him  off  balance. 

Cleared  to  go  to  the  Chieu  Hoi  training  center  at  Danang,  Thiet 
listened  with  new  interest  to  all  that  was  said.    At  Danang  he  found 
several  of  his  old  friends  who  were  now  working  for  the  government, 
including  an  ex-hero  of  the  Viet  Minh. 

Thiet  settled  into  the  routine  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  training  center.  He 
helped  build  the  new  barracks  and  attended  lectures  on  how  the  new 
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government  hoped  to  improve  his  country  and  wipe  out  the  injustice  of 
the  old  days. 

One  day  Thiet  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to  accompany  another 
rallier  back  to  his  old  area  on  an  operation.    Thiet,  with  his  heart 
pounding,  went  along.    He  pointed  out  two  caves.    When  they  got  back 
Thiet  was  rewarded  for  his  work. 

As  the  weeks  went  by  Thiet  went  out  more  frequently.    He  spotted 
VC  at  county  fairs,  identified  VC  bodies,  advised  Marines  on  which 
paths  to  take  going  into  hamlets,   etc.    One  day  Thiet  was  ready.  He 
was  now  convinced  that  the  best  thing  for  his  country  was  to  talk  his 
old  friends  into  laying  down  their  arms  so  that  together  they  could  build 
a  new  country  in  peace. 

Now  armed  to  protect  himself,  Thiet  brought  in  19  VC  in  his  first 
month  as  a  scout.    He  was  earning  a  good  salary.    The  Marine  assigned 
to  him  on  the  "buddy  system"  took  good  care  of  him,  never  letting  him 
out  of  his  sight. 

Then  came  a  golden  opportunity.    Thiet  saw  five  of  his  old  VC 
friends  dart  into  that  old  cave  he  had  used  so  many  weeks  ago.  Thiet 
went  in  after  them  and  talked  four  of  them  into  giving  up.    Four  came 
out  with  their  hands  up. 

The  fifth  VC  started  to  come  out  but  balked  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Thiet  struggled  to  keep  his  old  friend  moving.    His  old  friend  pulled  the 
pin  on  a  grenade  and  took  Thiet' s  life  as  well  as  his  own. 

Thiet  was  buried  South  of  Danang  on  18  February  1967  with  military 
honors  of  two  nations.    His  widow  and  children  while  grieved  and  stricken 
can  take  just  pride  that  Thiet  fought  for  justice  and  at  the  last  died  for  a 
new  nation. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chieu  Hoi  program?    The  Kit  Carson  Scouts 

2.  How  can  we  be  both  cautious  and  encouraging  to  the  program? 

3.  What  motivates  many  men  to  join  the  VC  and  then  to  "rally  back?  " 
Keys  to  Understanding 

The  Chieu  Hoi  program  exists  throughout  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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It  is  an  effort  to  attract  the  Viet  Cong  into  rallying  back  to  their  national 
government.    We  have  supported  via  leaflet  drops  and  broadcasts  the  plea 
for  them  to  reunite  with  their  people  and  build  a  new  nation. 

We  have  promised  them  on  countless  occasions  that  if  they  will 
display  the  Chieu  Hoi  safe  conduct  pass  and  bring  their  weapons  with 
them  that  we  will  reward  them,  train  them  and  treat  them  with  respect. 

As  you  might  imagine  there  is  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  about  the 
program.    Because  of  tense  combat  conditions,  jumpy  trigger-fingers 
on  both  sides  have  at  times  added  to  the  distrust.    VC  have  been  shot 
while  trying  to  rally.    Friendly  forces  have  been  shot  when  they  dropped 
their  caution  in  going  out  to  meet  ralliers. 

Mature  professionals  see  the  positive  hope  of  the  program.  Many 
of  these  Viet  Cong  joined  the  VC  because  they  were  idealistic.  They 
thought  they  were  fighting  injustice.    Combat  Marines  have  long  respected 
their  zeal.    But  now  many  VC  realize  that  the  VC  are  the  ones  guilty  of 
injustice  and  they  want  no  more  to  do  with  the  VC. 

Professional  Marines  also  know  that  each  VC  that  comes  in  without 
a  shot  being  fired  may  save  three  of  his  Marines  being  wounded  or  killed 
going  out  after  that  VC. 

Looking  at  the  big  picture,  then,  we  see  the  need  for  caution  and 
encouragement.    It  isn't  easy  right  after  a  fire  fight  in  which  your  buddy 
was  shot  to  be  restrained  toward  a  man  waving  a  Chieu  Hoi  safe  conduct 
pass.    Yet,  doing  so  might  save  three  more  buddies  plus  bring  back  a 
potential  worker  for  a  new  Vietnam. 

Many  VC  now  operate  in  teams  of  three.     They  may  agree  to  rally 
and  draw  straws  to  see  who  will  be  the  first  to  try.    Our  handling  of 
that  first  man  will  greatly  determine  whether  the  other  two  come  along 
as  well. 

The  record  of  the  Kit  Carson  Scouts  in  combat  bravery  and  in  their 
ability  to  peacefully  persuade  others  to  rally  is  -  well  -  it's  breathtaking. 

One  Kit  Carson  Scout  who  had  fought  bitterly  against  the  French 
and  the  Diem  regime,  who  had  been  a  hamlet  chief  during  the  few  years 
of  peace,  now  wins  the  respect  of  a  whole  Marine  Regiment. 

If  you  ask  him  what  he  expects  to  get  from  all  of  this  his  answer 
is,   "I  think  I  will  be  killed.     But,  maybe  I  can  help  make  a  country 
where  my  family  can  live  without  fear.  11 
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Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 


1.  Emphasize  caution  in  your  briefings.    Point  out  also  that  nearly  every 
Chieu  Hoi  rallier  is  being  watched  by  at  least  two  others  who  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  happens. 

2.  Brief  your  men  on  the  importance  of  treating  a  rallier' s  wounds  (if 
wounded)  and  treating  him  firmly  but  not  brutally. 

3.  Set  anyone  straight  if  they  are  bad-mouthing  the  Chieu  Hoi  program. 
Tell  them  about  the  Kit  Carson  Scouts.    Encourage  them  to  see  the  big 
picture. 
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Unit  Discussion  IH-2:    The  Quality  of  Courage 


"Do  They  Have  What  It  Takes?  " 
Discussion  Objective 


An  awareness  that  the  Vietnamese  can  be  courageously  loyal  to 
their  own  people  and  country  when  they  understand  the  issues  at  stake. 


....  Mr.  Due  answered  the  VC  request  with  his  pistol  .... 


The  Way  It  Happened 

The  quiet  village  of  Van  Trai  was  just  on  the  edge  of  our  TAOR. 
Late  last  year  the  village  chief  who  had  not  cooperated  with  the  VC  was 
kidnapped.    No  one  having  heard  of  him  since  then,  it  is  assumed  that 
he  was  executed. 

The  new  village  chief,  Mr.  Due,  did  not  regard  himself  as  a  hero. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Due  had  fought  against  the  French.    He  was  later  called 
back  under  the  Diem  regime  to  supervise  a  strategic  hamlet.    For  the 
last  six  years  Mr.  Due  had  taught  high  school.    He  now  lived  with  his 
wife  and  four  children  in  a  neat,  modest  home. 
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At  about  2  A.  M.  one  morning  a  VC  squad  slipped  into  Van  Trai 
and  surrounded  Mr.  Due's  home.     They  called  for  Mr.  Due  to  step 
outside.    Ordering  his  wife  and  children  to  drop  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
Mr.  Due  answered  the  VC  request  with  his  pistol.    In  the  exchange  of 
fire,  Mr.  Due  was  hit  in  the  arm.    A  grenade  fragment  struck  his  jaw. 

A  night  patrol  from  a  neighboring  combined  action  platoon  raced 
toward  the  fire  fight  and  drove  off  the  VC.    Rushing  into  the  house  they 
found  Mr.  Due  and  checked  his  family.    They  took  Mr.  Due  and  his 
family  back  to  a  "B  Med"  where  Mr.  Due's  wounds  were  cleaned  and 
his  arm  set  in  plaster. 

Over  a  cup  of  coffee  Mr.  Due  was  interviewed  by  the  battalion 
commander  nearest  Van  Trai  and  by  the  Combined  Action  Platoon 
Leader.    The  Americans  felt  that  Mr.  Due  should  bring  his  family 
back  inside  the  CAP  perimeter  or  next  to  the  Battalion  CP. 

Mr.  Due  would  have  none  of  it.    "If  I  am  not  brave  enough  to  live 
with  my  people,  "  he  said,   "then  I  am  not  worthy  to  live  with  myself.  " 

Though  only  partially  recovered  from  his  wounds,  Mr.  Due  insisted 
on  returning  to  his  village  immediately.  "If  my  people  do  not  see  me  in 
the  morning's  activities  the  word  will  be  passed  that  the  VC  have  won.  " 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  What  is  it  that  pulls  a  man  like  Mr.  Due  back  to  Van  Trai? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  Mr.  Due  resisted  the  VC  ? 

3.  Do  you  know  of  other  examples  of  Vietnamese  who  have  reacted  in 
similar  ways  to  Mr.  Due? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

"He  just  doesn't  have  what  it  takes!  "  is  a  harsh  statement  to  make 
about  a  man.      It  usually  means  that  he  lacks  courage,  or  tenacity,  or 
some  other  very  vital  quality  that  is  needed  in  some  circumstance.  If 
we  decide  that  a  person  "dosen't  have  what  it  takes",  we  are  likely  to 
feel  scornful  or  contemptuous  of  him.    We  don't  particularly  want  him 
as  a  friend. 

Occasionally  somebody  out  here  tries  to  tell  us  that  the  Vietnamese 
don't  have  what  it  takes  to  fight  the  VC,  or  to  be  our  allies.    We  hear 
that  they  don't  care  about  their  own  people  or  their  own  country. 
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But  what  are  the  facts? 


One  fact  is  that  there  are  many  men  like  Mr.  Due  who  have,  and 
will,   risk  their  lives  to  fight  the  VC  and  to  inspire  their  people  to  stand 
firm  against  the  VC's  threats  and  terror  tactics.    Many  ARVNs,  PFs 
and  RD  team  members  have  proven  themselves  to  be  worthy  and 
courageous  fighters  time  and  again.     The  Vietnamese  have  a  long 
history  of  fierce  resistance  to  invasion  and  oppression. 

Vietnamese  national  heroes  are  men  and  women  who  made  any  and 
every  sacrifice  to  rid  their  country  of  foreign  rulers.     Le  Loi,  who  gave 
Vietnam  its  name,  waged  a  ten  year  guerrilla  war  against  the  Chinese. 
His  valiant  efforts  spelled  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty's  oppression  of 
Vietn  am  in  the  year  1427.    Many  Vietnamese,  before  and  since  Le  Loi, 
have  served  their  country  with  his  kind  of  zeal  and  devotion. 

Another  fact  is  that  their  systems  of  loyalty  are  different  than 
ours.    Traditionally  the  Vietnamese  have  thought  of  loyalty  in  terms 
of  their  own  families  or  hamlets,  with  little  idea  of  responsibility  for 
those  who  were  unrelated  to  them  or  who  lived  away  from  them  some- 
where.   The  idea  of  loyalty  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  a  central 
government,  takes  time  to  develop.    What  may  have  seemed  a  lack  of 
courage  has  often  been  a  failure  to  understand  the  idea  of  a  larger 
loyalty. 

But  a  further  fact  is  that  once  the  Vietnamese  become  aware  that 
a  greater  national  loyalty  can  ultimately  mean  freedom  from  oppression 
and  unjust  taxation,  as  well  as  a  greater  voice  in  their  own  affairs,  they 
have  no  hesitation  in  staking  their  lives  on  their  people  and  their  country. 

They  perform  acts  of  amazing  courage  even  without  life  insurance, 
often  without  very  good  health  or  the  strength  and  energy  that  come  from 
an  adequate  diet,  and  without  the  exhaustive  combat  training  we  have 
received.    ARVN  troops  have  come  to  a  high  level  of  effectiveness  in  a 
number  of  areas.    They  led  the  way  in  the  May,   1967,  invasion  of  the 
DMZ. 

The  real  facts  are  that,  when  they  know  the  facts,  and  when  they 
are  sure  of  our  intentions,  these  people  have  what  it  takes  -  and  some  to 
spare! 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.    Ask  your  men  for  any  examples  they  have  seen  or  heard  of  Vietnamese 
loyalty  and  courage.    If  negative  examples  are  brought  up,  ask  for  possible 
explanations  of  the  behavior  in  question. 
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2.  Discuss  the  loyalties  of  Americans  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
What  problems  did  General  George  Washington  face  at  Valley  Forge? 

3.  Have  your  men  talk  about  courage.  What  constitutes  courage?  Can 
courage  be  taught?    Can  it  be  shared  with  friends? 
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Unit  Discussion  III-3--    Graft  and  Exploitation 


"What's  In  It  For  Me? 

Discussion  Objective 


The  realization  that  graft  and  exploitation  are  problems  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  all  societies. 


"This  sort  of  thing  ruins  the  whole  operation" 


The  Way  It  Happened 

The  August  heat  seemed  unbearable  as  the  second  battalion  waited 
for  the  two  day  county  fair  to  come  to  a  close.    The  Marines  had  formed 
a  cordon  around  the  county  fair  to  prevent  the  VC  from  harassing  from 
the  outside  and  to  keep  the  VC  who  might  be  inside  from  escaping. 

The  fair  had  seemed  to  be  a  successful  demonstration  of  Vietnamese- 
American  cooperation.    The  rice  harvest  had  been  protected  and  a  number 
of  friendly  contacts  established.    U.  S.  Marines  had  provided  security 
and  planning  while  ARVN  soldiers  from  Hoi  An  had  distributed  food  and 
provided  entertainment  and  medical  treatment.    The  ARVNs  had  now 
packed  up  and  started  back  to  their  headquarters. 
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Four  Vietnamese  soldiers  hung  back  after  their  outfit  left.    Two  of 
them  had  stopped  a  farmer  and  his  family  and  shortly  came  away  with  a 
chicken.    The  farmer  was  protesting  and  trying  to  recover  his  chicken, 
but  the  Vietnamese  soldiers  roughly  pushed  him  away  and  laughed  at 
his  inability  to  protect  his  property. 

The  other  two  ARVN  soldiers  had  confronted  one  of  the  young 
women  and  were  pulling  her  along  with  them  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to 
rejoin  her  friends. 

The  resulting  confusion  attracted  the  attention  of  1LT  KELLY  and 
GySgt  ROSSO  who  were  standing  by  with  their  men  of  2nd  Platoon, 
Charlie  Company,  to  pick  up  tents  and  the  remaining  cooking  gear. 

"Look  at  those  characters!  ,  "  said  the  Gunny,  "We  ought  to  run 
them  off.  " 

"This  sort  of  thing  ruins  the  whole  operation,  "  answered  LT  KELLY. 
"See  if  we  can  get  hold  of  the  District  Headquarters  advisor  on  the  radio. 
We'd  better  get  this  stopped  before  the  VC  laugh  themselves  sick!  " 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  Can  you  think  of  ways  the  VC  might  profit  from  the  actions  of  the 
Vietnamese  soldiers? 

2.  How  widespread  are  practices  which  might  be  considered  unfair  or 
dishonest? 

3.  Were  the  actions  of  the  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  this  incident  handled 
properly?    Can  you  think  of  a  better  way  to  deal  with  such  an  occurrence? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

Men  have  always  figured  out  ways  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  each 
other.    If  they  are  unable  to  do  so  through  cleverness  or  deceit,  they 
have  often  resorted  to  force. 

But  the  fact  that  dishonesty,  graft  and  exploitation  have  always 
been  around  does  not  make  them  right.    They  cause  pain,  hardship 
and  resentment.    Men  could  live  together  better  if  they  were  fair  and 
honest  with  each  other. 

We  know,  however,  that  this  is  a  false  hope.    Any  mature  person 
knows  that  some  people  will  always  take  advantage  of  others.    There  will 
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always  be  guys  (and  gals)  whose  only  question  in  any  situation  is,  "What's 
in  it  for  me ?  " 

A  mature  person  knows,  too,  that  morality  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
Standards  of  fairness  and  dishonesty  vary  from  country  to  country  and 
within  countries.    There  is  certainly  no  single  idea  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong  even  in  the  United  States. 

Certain  types  of  graft  and  exploitation  in  the  States  are  dealt  with 
quickly  and  harshly.    Our  laws  do  not  tolerate  larceny,  assault,  corrup- 
tion among  policemen  and  law  enforcement  officials,  exploitation  of 
children,  etc.    But  such  things  as  the  taking  of  bribes  by  people  of 
influence,  tax  evasion  and  pilfering  on  the  job  are  more  difficult  to 
apprehend  and  prosecute.    Many  people  justify  such  actions  to  them- 
selves and  do  not  feel  particularly  wrong  in  doing  them. 

In  some  societies  similarly  questionable  practices  have  become  a 
way  of  life.    Public  officials  receive  low  salaries  with  full  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  fact  that  bribes  will  supplement  their  income.  Members 
of  the  family  are  hired  first  regardless  of  their  qualifications  for  the  job. 
People  readily  pay  "protection"  fees  rather  than  risk  the  consequences. 
Sociological  studies  have  indicated  that  there  might  be  some  beneficial 
effects,  along  with  the  obviously  harmful  effects,  to  such  practices, 
especially  in  developing  societies. 

The  Vietnamese  soldiers  at  the  county  fair  operation  might  have 
seen  nothing  wrong  in  their  conduct.    In  Vietnam  some  groups  have  one 
standard  of  conduct  for  family  and  friends,  another  for  strangers.  But 
the  VC  know  how  to  play  up  any  instances  of  unfair  or  self -centered 
behavior  as  examples  of  exploitation  by  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  way  to  handle  the  Vietnamese  soldiers, 
and  the  right  way  was  chosen.    Discipline  for  unworthy  conduct  by  the 
Vietnamese  should  be  administered  by  Vietnamese  officials,  just  as 
American  misconduct  is  handled  by  American  officials.    The  obvious 
exception  to  this  general  rule  would  occur  when  quick  action  is  required 
to  prevent  violence  against  people  who  cannot  defend  themselves. 

The  fact  that  in  most  cases  there  are  corrective  steps  which  can 
be  taken,  and  responsible  officials  to  take  them,  is  an  encouraging  and 
hopeful  sign  of  a  growing  sense  of  national  solidarity  in  Vietnam. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.    See  how  many  things  your  men  can  name  that  Americans  do  regularly 
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which  must  seem  unfair  to  the  Vietnamese.  What  ideas  do  your  men  have 
as  to  how  these  actions  might  be  avoided  or  corrected? 

2.  Remind  your  unit  that  social  change  takes  time.    The  Vietnamese 
expect  a  certain  amount  of  graft  and  exploitation  from  some  of  their 
officials  now.    But  the  government  is  already  taking  severe  measures 
against  unscrupulous  individuals.    As  conditions  continue  to  improve, 
both  for  them  and  their  officials,  there  will  be  even  less  tolerance  for 
actions  which  take  unfair  advantage  of  the  people. 

3.  Always  use  proper  channels  for  reporting  and  handling  Vietnamese 
misconduct.    Our  intervention,  except  in  emergencies  and  cases  of 
tactical  necessity,  can  only  cause  misunderstanding. 
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Unit  Discussion  IH-4:    The  Revolutionary  Development  Cadre 

"Talk  About  Sacrifice" 

Discussion  Objective 


An  acquaintance  with  plans  for  pacification;  a  respect  for  the 
pacifiers . 


similarly  bound  and  shot 


How  It  Happened 

The  Cua  Valley  in  Quang  Tri  Province  is  as  peaceful  looking  as 
any  you  will  find  in  California.    But  looks  are  deceiving.    For  years 
now  the  Viet  Cong  have  consistently  tried  to  keep  the  rural  people  cut 
off  from  any  assistance  from  the  central  government  in  Saigon. 

They  threatened  school  teachers,  assassinated  those  who  resisted, 
so  that  school  buildings  stood  idle  by  the  score.     Catholic  priests  and 
Buddhist  priests  were  forced  to  move  back  to  safer  and  larger  towns. 
The  Viet  Cong  controlled  the  main  road  and  river  leading  out  of  the  Cua 
Valley  and  could  stop  at  will  any  of  the  small  boats  moving  either  way 
toward  Cua  Viet.    The  people  in  this  section  of  Quang  Tri  were  prisoners 
in  their  own  homes. 
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After  Operation  Prairie  II  a  Revolutionary  Development  Cadre  (RDC) 
moved  into  a  corner  of  the  valley.     They  were  sent  by  the  central  govern- 
ment to  rebuild  bridges,  open  the  schools  and  build  new  clinics  and 
irrigation  systems.     This  was  a  well  trained  team. 

The  nurses  had  come  all  the  way  from  Saigon.    Two  school  teachers 
were  graduates  of  Hue  University.    An  engineer  had  built  bridges  and 
water  sluices  for  many  years.    All  had  gone  through  special  training  to 
motivate  people  and  organize  them  into  action  groups. 

They  would  not  force  the  people  to  work.    Nor  would  the  RDC  do 
all  the  work  for  the  people.     The  team  was  trained  to  get  things  done 
with  the  people  as  a  common  effort. 

Their  arrival  in  the  Cua  Valley  was  not  noticed  at  first.  The 
military  members  of  the  team  fanned  out  to  recon  the  area  while  the 
others  set  up  a  base  camp.    In  less  than  a  month,  however,  clinics 
were  giving  shots  and  treating  the  sick.     Two  primary  schools  were 
holding  double  sessions.    A  large  culvert  was  now  in  place  on  the  road 
to  highway  9. 

Just  before  TET,  however,  the  Viet  Cong  massed  near  the  RDC 
camp,    In  a  sneak  attack  they  overran  the  camp.    Before  help  arrived 
43  of  the  59  member  team  were  killed.    Some  who  had  been  wounded 
were  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head.    Eleven  who  were  captured  unarmed 
were  similarly  bound  and  shot.     The  first  Marines  on  the  scene  were 
sick  when  they  saw  the  camp.     Many  of  the  local  people  appeared  to  be 
stunned  by  it  all.    Some  wept  unashamedly. 

Right  after  TET,  however,  another  RDC  team  moved  into  the  same 
camp.    A  young  Marine  who  was  now  guarding  that  stretch  of  road  was 
heard  to  mutter,   "Man,  you  talk  about  sacrifice!" 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  What  do  you  think  motivates  young  people  to  join  the  Revolutionary 
Development  Cadre? 

2.  What  sort  of  things  can  they  do  that  you  and  I  cannot  do? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  things  which  we  are  better  equipped  to  accomplish 
How  can  we  help  the  RDC  besides  offering  them  protection? 
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Keys  To  Understanding 


The  Revolutionary  Development  Cadre,  made  up  of  fifty-nine  members, 
is  designed  to  be  a  positive  representative  of  the  central  government  out 
in  the  remote  sections  of  Vietnam  which  have  been  isolated  for  so  many 
years . 

Each  team  has  a  seven-man  staff  to  command  and  control  the  team's 
behavior  and  to  coordinate  activities  with  friendly  forces. 

Eighteen  of  the  members  work  directly  on  reconstruction  projects. 
Getting  together  with  hamlet  chiefs  and  elders  they  find  out  what  the 
people  need  most  desperately.    Once  they  get  a  priority  of  projects 
they  organize  the  people  into  work  teams.    Nurses  and  school  teachers 
will  work  among  this  group.    Agricultural  technicians  will  assist  farmers 
and  look  into  the  matter  of  land  reform.    Always  there  is  an  effort  to 
encourage  political  activity  and  the  holding  of  free  local  elections. 

Because  the  RDC  work  in  such  remote  areas,  thirty-four  members 
must  maintain  a  military  role.    They  often  work  closely  with  our  CAC 
program  to  give  security  to  the  technicians. 

Obviously,  the  war  for  people  depends  on  the  lasting  victories  of 
the  RDC.    Healthy  hamlets  with  roads  open  to  markets,  with  children 
busy  at  school,  with  elected  representatives  being  heard  in  Saigon  are 
strong  hamlets.    Such  a  hamlet  has  everything  to  gain  by  keeping  the 
Viet  Cong  out  of  its  midst. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Discuss  with  your  men  how  anyone  or  any  group  starting  out  on  a  new 
project  will  encounter  setbacks  and  frustrations.    The  RDC  will  be 
suspected  at  first  by  their  own  people.    They  will  be  teased  as  "do 
gooders.  11    They  will  be  worried  about  VC  attacks.    Explore  how  your 
men  can  give  the  RDC  encouragement,   a  "thumbs  up"  of  approval. 

2.  Sometimes  there  is  confusion  about  just  who  the  RDC  is  and  where 
they  belong.    A  team  may  appear  in  your  TAOR  armed  and  dressed  in 
a  mixture  of  strange  clothing.    It  requires  extra  checking  with  the 
District  Chief  to  know  when  and  where  they  are  working. 

3.  A  little  praise  goes  a  long  way.    Encourage  your  men  to  spread  the 
good  word  toward  the  rear  when  they  see  the  RDC  achievements.  Remember 
how  it  was  during  the  first  infield  practices  of  your  baseball  team  at  home? 
Bad-mouthing  hurts  everyone.    "Talking  it  up"  encouraged  everyone. 
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THE  MATTER  OF  PRIDE 


The  traditions  of  privacy  and  personal  dignity  affecting  Viet- 
namese -  American  cooperation. 

A.    Leader's  Guidelines 

Everybody  has  a  private  sector  of  his  life  that  he  guards  carefully 
against  intruders.    This  very  personal  area  includes  much  more  than 
just  those  things  that  are  nobody  else's  business.    It  includes  a 
person's  self-respect,  his  idea  of  his  own  dignity  as  a  human  being, 
his  ideas  of  the  way  that  others  can  deal  with  him  fairly  and  accept- 
ably. 

We  don't  like  people  who  violate  this  private  sector  of  our  lives 
regardless  of  their  reasons.    Those  who  claim  to  do  so  for  our  own 
good  are  no  more  appreciated  than  those  who  do  so  selfishly.  If 
anyone  is  to  visit  this  special  part  of  our  lives,  we  want  it  to  be  at 
our  invitation,  and  on  our  terms. 

A  number  of  influences  determine  the  nature  and  content  of  this 
private  sector  in  the  lives  of  men.    The  ways  we  are  treated  as 
children,  the  spoken  and  unspoken  convictions  of  our  parents,  the 
quality  of  our  education,  the  calibre  of  our  social  relationships, 
the  way  we  earn  our  livelihood.  .  .  .  all  these  and  many  more  help 
shape  our  idea  of  ourselves  and  our  expectations  of  peoples' 
attitudes  and  actions  toward  us. 

The  Unit  Discussions  in  this  section  will  allow  you  and  your  men 
to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  unique  influences  in  the  lives  of  the  Viet- 
namese which  helped  mold  their  ideas  of  themselves  and  of  their 
proper  relationships  with  others.    The  best  way  to  understand  these 
influences  is  by  comparing  them  with  some  of  the  influences  that  have 
affected  the  growth  and  personal  convictions  of  many  Americans. 
Several  suggestions  are  included  as  to  how  this  comparison  can  be 
made. 

Stay  alert  for  informal  opportunities  to  use  these  discussions. 
Take  advantage  of  breaks  in  the  day's  routine  that  would  otherwise 
be  overlooked.    Present  the  incidents  conversationally.  They 
actually  happened;  make  them  seem  as  real  as  they  are. 

Many  times  the  reaction  to  the  first  of  the  Questions  for  Discussion 
will  be  a  period  of  silence.    If  no  one  speaks  after  a  while,   ask  some- 
one for  his  opinion.     Then  the  best  way  to  serve  as  a  discussion  leader 
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is  to  talk  as  little  as  possible,   offering  ideas  or  questions  only  when 
they  are  needed  to  stimulate  the  discussion.     Listening  to  your  men 
will  help  you  to  understand  them,   even  as  their  discussion  can  help 
them  to  understand  the  Vietnamese. 
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Unit  Discussion  IV- 1:    Common  Courtesy 

"The  Case  of  the  ARVN  Lieutenant" 
Discussion  Objective 


The  realization  that  respect  for  rank  is  a  key  to  good  working 
relationships  with  the  Vietnamese. 


"Oh  the  hell  with  him" 


The  Way  It  Happened 

It  was  right  after  noon  chow.    Lieutenant  Kuy  was  on  his  way  from 
the  Battalion's  mess  hall  back  to  his  tent.    He  was  going  to  write  his  wife 
a  letter.    She  stayed  with  his  parents  in  Hue. 

Down  the  same  path  from  the  direction  of  the  motor  pool  ran  two 
Americans.     They  were  late  and  wanted  to  get  to  the  mess  hall  before 
it  secured.    Not  only  did  they  fail  to  salute  Lieutenant  Kuy,  they  forced 
him  off  the  path. 
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Now  it  just  so  happened  that  this  was  the  fifth  time  today  that 
Lieutenant  Kuy  had  not  been  saluted  by  his  juniors.    He  always  made  a 
point  of  saluting  his  seniors  indoors  or  outdoors  (in  the  style  of  his  army 
This  was  the  final  straw. 

Lieutenant  Kuy  barked  out,   "Halt!  "    (He  surprised  himself  by  the 
noise  he  made.    He  seldom  shouted). 

The  Marines  stopped  in  their  tracks.     They  stood  looking  over  thei 
shoulders  at  Lieutenant  Kuy. 

"May  I  ask  why  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  that  you  cannot  salute  an 
allied  officer?  " 

Still  there  was  no  salute.    No  apology. 

"Come  on,  Murph,  we'll  miss  our  chow",   said  one  Marine. 

"I  asked  you  a  simple  question.    I  expect  an  answer.  "  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

"Oh  the  hell  with  him,  "  said  Murphy.    They  both  continued  to  run 
on  toward  the  mess  hall. 

Lieutenant  Kuy  continued  to  his  tent  to  write  his  letter. 

Keys  To  Understanding 

The  tragedy  of  cases  like  that  of  the  ARVN  lieutenant  is  that  one 
or  two  clods  can  undo  in  a  few  seconds  what  it  took  everyone  in  a 
reinforced  battalion  to  build  over  a  period  of  months. 

It  may  even  sound  old-hat  to  go  over  it  again  -  but  let's  try  it  for 
size.     Let's  suppose  that  we  are  stationed  in  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina.    A  whole  division  of  West  German  troops  arrives  and 
immediately  takes  over  the  land  by  our  main  gate.    We  are  glad  they 
are  there  to  help  us  because  we  are  going  on  a  big  operation  soon. 

But  the  Germans  (in  our  imaginative  scene)  go  ahead  and  build 
barracks  that  are  three  times  as  nice  as  ours.    Their  pay  is  ten  times 
that  of  ours.    For  every  one  of  our  jeeps  they  have  two  helicopters. 
(The  sky  is  crammed  with  helicopters).    Soon  prices  skyrocket  on  the 
beach.    A  guy  can  afford  maybe  one  liberty  every  two  months.    Some  of 
the  girls  in  Jacksonville  will  only  date  Germans  now. 
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We  stand  and  salute  their  colors  each  morning.    We  do  a  lot  of 
their  interpreting  for  them.    They  are  too  busy  to  learn  English.  We 
stand  ready  to  help  them  understand  our  customs  but  they  don't  seem 
interested.     They  smoke  in  our  churches,  walk  across  our  front  lawns 
to  take  pictures  of  our  children  without  asking  us,  whistle  at  our  wives 
and  they  call  us  a  curious  name,  "Sammies". 

Then  one  day  two  of  their  biggest  enlisted  men  are  running  toward 
their  beautiful,  air  conditioned  mess.    One  of  our  nicest  lieutenants  who 
has  been  decorated  three  times  in  past  campaigns  is  stopped  to  tie  his 
shoe  lace.     The  big  oafs  never  salute.    In  fact  they  knock  the  lieutenant 
off  the  sidewalk.     They  never  stop  but  keep  on  running  toward  their  mess. 
You  and  I  are  watching  all  this.    Remember  -  we  need  the  help  of  the 
Germans  -  but,  what  do  we  do  next? 

It  stands  to  reason  that  in  that  mythical  example  the  Germans  would 
not  get  much  cooperation  from  us. 

A  recent  survey  among  the  ARVN  and  the  Popular  Forces  working 
most  closely  with  U.  S.  Marines  showed  that  the  heavy  majority  like  us 
but  they  feel  we  look  down  upon  them. 

Again  and  again  we  note  that  Americans  lose  points  by  failing  to 
show  respect  to  the  ARVN  officers  and  NCOs  or  by  failing  to  respect 
male  elders  before  turning  attention  to  the  women  and  children. 

When  we  hold  briefings  at  any  level  of  command  we  often  overlook 
our  ARVN  liaison  personnel.  Seldom  do  we  ask  their  advice  on  matters 
pertaining  to  their  country. 

Consider  how  we  relied  upon  foreign  advisors  during  our  own 
American  Revolution.    Our  armies  were  largely  made  up  of  well- 
meaning  volunteers  who  lacked  military  training.    Some  of  those 
advisors  pushed  their  weight  around.     They  scoffed  at  our  food  and 
bragged  about  their  French  and  Rhine  wines.    Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  we  asked  only  a  few  to  stay  after  the  war?     That  we  remember 
only  a  handful  in  our  history  books? 

Actually  a  comparatively  rich  man  does  not  have  to  be  a  snob. 
The  American  public  has  elected  some  very  wealthy  presidents.  How 
could  this  be  when  we  have  such  little  use  for  "pushiness"?  Obviously, 
these  presidents  impressed  the  American  public  as  being  genuine  people 
who  were  interested  in  the  common  man. 

In  a  word  -  they  respected  people  as  people. 
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Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 


1.  Encourage  your  men  to  review  the  treatment  of  ARVN,  RF  or  PF 
forces  working  in  your  unit.    Review  how  much  informal  mixing  takes 
place  at  meals  or  at  the  clubs.    Are  they  billeted  in  separate  tents  or 
huts?    Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  those  arrangements. 

2.  Consider  the  number  of  times  when  knowing  what  the  Vietnamese  felt 
about  things  would  really  have  helped  your  mission.    Help  your  men  to 
use  ARVN  interpreters  as  often  as  possible.    Don't  let  them  sit  off  by 
themselves  day  after  day  reading  magazines  for  the  lack  of  a  challenging 
job  to  do  in  your  unit. 

3.  Explore  the  possibility  of  a  language  course  after  normal  working 
hours.    Perhaps  your  men  would  even  be  willing  to  pay  a  small  sum  for 
Vietnamese  tutoring.     (We  often  take  more  seriously  that  for  which  we 
must  pay.  ) 

4.  Familiarize  your  men  with  Vietnamese  rank  insignia. 
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Discussion  Unit  IV-2  :    Team  Spirit 

"The  Night  the  PFs  Got  Even" 

Discussion  Objective 

An  awareness  of  the  input  necessary  to  develop  team  spirit  amonj 
PFs  and  Marines. 


....  the  PFs  quietly  got  up  from  their  positions  .... 
The  Way  It  Happened 

Case  A:    Combined  Action  Platoon  111 

Charlie  Company  had  the  westernmost  position  in  the  Division's 
TAOR.     Two  weeks  ago  they  had  started  a  combined  action  platoon. 
The  first  platoon  had  accepted  twenty  men  from  the  Popular  Forces 
training  center  and  had  tried  to  absorb  them  into  their  daily  routine. 

The  first  week  went  by  smoothly.     The  language  barrier  didn't 
seem  to  present  many  problems,  at  least  not  serious  problems.  But 
all  during  the  second  week  the  PFs  seemed  to  get  more  and  more 
restless.    On  Friday  the  PF  leader  approached  the  Marine  platoon 
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sergeant.    He  said  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him  about  a  serious 
"morale"  problem.    The  Marine  platoon  sergeant  -  already  suspicious 
that  something  was  up  -  felt  that  now  was  the  time  to  get  tough. 

"Morale  problem"?,  said  the  sergeant.    "We  don't  have  morale 
problems  in  this  outfit.    You  tell  your  men  that  as  long  as  they  are  with 
U.  S.  Marines  they  are  expected  to  act  like  grown  up  men.  Understand? 
Now  get  out  of  here.    I'm  busy.  " 

The  PF  leader  walked  back  to  his  mens'  positions.  "What  did  he 
say  about  our  pay?",   said  one. 

"I  had  one  pay  allowance  at  school  and  that  was  six  weeks  ago," 
said  another. 

"And  what  about  that  rice  the  village  chief  promised  us  when  we 
joined  the  Popular  Forces?    I  know  he  has  rice.    I've  seen  it  at  his 
office.    When  are  we  ever  going  to  get  that?" 

The  PF  leader  sighed.    "I  really  don't  think  that  Marine  sergeant 
understands  our  problem.    He  wouldn't  let  his  own  men  go  without  pay 
for  six  weeks  if  they  were  home  and  their  families  were  without  food. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  make  a  plan  to  draw  their  attention  to  our 
problem.  .  .  " 

That  night  at  exactly  2130,  the  PFs  quietly  got  up  from  their 
positions  and  walked  home. 

Case  B :    Combined  Action  Platoon  222 

Way  to  the  South,  in  another  TAOR,  Delta  Company  had  also 
absorbed  a  platoon  of  PFs.    For  the  first  two  months  they  positioned 
these  PFs  close  to  their  own  CP.    Slowly  they  worked  the  PFs  into 
patrolling. 

Each  day  they  took  time  for  lots  of  palaver.    Soon  the  Marines  could 
name  the  children  of  their  PF  counterparts.    Once  each  day  the  Marine 
platoon  sergeant,  the  platoon  leader,  2ndLt  Nelson,  and  the  PF  leader 
had  a  conference  right  after  colors.    (They  made  a  big  point  of  raising 
the  colors  of  both  nations) 

One  day  a  patrol  was  ambushed  at  a  river  crossing.  One  PF  was 
killed,  three  PFs  were  wounded  along  with  two  Marines.  It  was  a  hard 
blow,  just  as  it  is  for  any  unit  that  takes  its  first  casualties. 
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Everyone  from  the  platoon  went  to  the  Buddhist  funeral  and  on 
their  way  back  they  were  ambushed  a  second  time  and  another  PF  was 
killed.     This  was  too  much.    Immediately  every  PF  took  off  up  the  hill 
after  the  VC.    Before  Lt  Nelson  could  get  his  radio  message  back  to 
battalion  the  PFs  were  charging  the  VC  and  were  already  beyond  shout- 
ing distance.     They  killed  two  VC.     They  killed  four  more  VC  that  night. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  would  be  your  main  concerns  if  you  were  working  among  a  few 
troops  from  a  foreign  nation,   some  who  stood  eight  feet  tall?  What 
would  put  you  at  ease  most  quickly? 

2.  What  were  your  main  worries  when  you  first  entered  boot  camp? 
What  especially  worries  the  married  man? 

Keys  to  Understanding 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  it  takes  about  five  months  for  Marines 
and  Popular  Forces  to  move  into  high  gear  in  their  teamwork.  Every- 
thing seems  to  require  time.     Training,  language,  trust,  friendship  - 
all  these  -  require  time. 

Pay  and  food  are,   of  course,   at  the  foundation  of  personal  security. 
Today's  PF  is  supposed  to  get  $  1  9 .  3  2 /month.    He  is  supposed  to  receive 
twelve  pounds  of  supplemental  food  per  month.     (The  lower  the  wage  the 
more  desperate  we  become  when  it  is  late.  ) 

Then  again,  when  it  comes  to  getting  used  to  Americans,  the  PFs 
sometimes  think  we  do  things  backwards.    For  example,  they  say  we 
row  a  boat  backwards.    We  sit  down  and  can't  see  where  we  are  going. 
"Why  not  stand  up  and  row  straight  ahead  like  we  do  ?  " ,  they  ask.  They 
have  a  point.    We  can  learn  from  them. 

There  have  been  many  cases  where  PFs,  though  outnumbered  five 
and  eight  to  one  by  the  enemy,  fought  like  tigers.    Some  of  them  have 
fought  at  great  risk  to  save  Americans.    One  PF  was  recently  recommend 
for  the  Silver  Star  for  his  bravery  in  defending  a  wounded  Marine.  Their 
fellow  Marines  and  PFs  had  withdrawn  during  an  ambush.     This  PF 
refused  to  leave  his  wounded  Marine  friend.    Single  handed,  he  held  off 
VC  probes  through  the  night.     The  Marine  died  before  dawn  but  the  PF 
defended  his  body  until  a  patrol  relieved  him  in  the  morning. 

These  are  not  accidents.    They  didn't  just  happen.    It  took  time 
and  understanding  to  build  that  kind  of  teamwork.    Saturday's  ball  game 
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is  often  won  earlier  in  the  week  during  hard  practice  and  scrimmage. 
Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Have  your  men  consider  how  they  would  position  new  PFs  in  a  defensive 
perimeter.    If  your  men  were  working  with  PFs  for  the  first  time  how 
would  you  and  they  arrange  billeting  and  messing?    Have  them  consider 
the  need  for  using  their  ARVN  interpreter. 

2.  The  next  time  you  are  working  with  PFs  check  on  their  pay  and 
supplemental  food  rations.    If  the  PFs  are  being  short  changed  go  up 
your  chain  of  command  to  the  District  level  and  encourage  action  to  be 
taken  down  their  chain  of  command. 

3.  Look  for  opportunities  to  reward  the  PF  for  heroism.    Often  he  is 
ignored  even  when  he  has  more  than  earned  recognition. 
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Discussion  Unit  IV-3:    The  Invasion  of  Privacy 


"The  Case  of  the  Friendly  Detainee" 
Discussion  Objective 


The  realization  of  what  interrogating  friendly  people  and  searching 
friendly  homes  does  to  local  pride  and  how,  when  operations  demand  it, 
this  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  resentment. 


"they  are  probably  all  VC" 


The  Way  It  Happened 

The  Special  Landing  Force  had  been  in-country  ten  days  now.  PFC 
Craven  and  PFC  Hogan  were  out  on  the  flanks  of  a  routine  patrol.  Both 
Marines  were  tired  and  a  bit  jumpy. 

Coming  to  a  hamlet  the  patrol  stopped  and  began  checking  ID  cards 
of  the  local  people  coming  to  the  hamlet  market.    A  young  Vietnamese 
man  approached  the  hamlet  from  a  side  road.    Craven  spotted  him  and 
ordered,   "Halt!"    The  man  stopped. 
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Craven  approached  and  asked  the  man  for  an  ID  card,  using  sign 
language  to  emphasize  what  he  wanted.  The  man  produced  a  laminated 
card  that  was  different  from  the  ID  cards  carried  by  the  other  people. 

"I  think  this  card  is  a  fake",   said  Craven  to  his  squad  leader. 

"We'll  take  him  back  for  interrogation",   replied  Sergeant  Maclnnes. 

At  this  point  two  of  the  PFs  who  were  in  the  patrol  and  who  had  been 
with  the  battalion  since  it  landed  rushed  forward  to  protest. 

"Come  on,  "  said  Hogan,  "they  are  probably  all  VC".    They  tied  the 
man's  arms  and  blindfolded  him  and  pushed  him  down  the  road  in  front 
of  them.    Hours  later,  extremely  thirsty  and  very  mad  that  he  had  been 
kept  from  enjoying  his  leave  this  "detainee"  was  recognized  as  a  member 
of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  released  at  once. 

"How's  a  guy  supposed  to  know?",  asked  Craven. 

"Guess  we  should  have  gotten  more  info  about  civilian  and  military 
ID  cards",   said  the  sergeant. 

"I  wonder  if  we  shouldn't  have  at  least  apologized  and  given  him  a 
ride  home.  I  didn't  like  the  way  the  villagers  looked  at  us  when  we  took 
him  away",  added  Hogan. 

On  down  the  road  two  Marines  saw  a  large  masonry  jar  filled  with 
rice.     "That's  where  they  store  hand  grenades",   said  one. 

"Well,  tip  it  over  and  see  what's  inside",   said  the  other.     The  old 
lady  under  the  porch  (a  mother  of  one  of  the  RFs)  put  her  hands  to  her 
mouth  and  ran  into  the  house. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  were  the  basic  mistakes  in  this  example? 

2.  The  Marines  had  to  be  careful.    Did  they  communicate  'care'  to  the 

people?    If  not,  what  did  they  communicate? 

3.  What  do  you  suppose  worried  Craven  and  Hogan  the  most?    Isn't  it 
pretty  normal  to  be  this  worried?    How  should  a  man  thus  act  if  he  is 

worried? 
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Keys  To  Understanding 

When  the  American  colonies  declared  their  independence  from 
England  one  of  their  most  bitter  complaints  was  over  unnecessary  search 
and  seizure. 

We  believe  that  "a  man's  home  is  his  castle".    Someone  had  better 
have  an  urgent  reason  and  a  good  reason  (like  a  search  warrant)  before 
he  breaks  into  our  house  uninvited.    War  often  is  just  such  an  urgent 
reason.     But  we  are  so  much  better  off  when  we  use  tact  and  an 
interpreter  in  our  mission. 

Until  ARVN,   RFs ,   or  PFs  p  rove  without  question  that  they  are  not 
working  with  us,  we  should  take  their  word.    When  we  must  detain  a 
suspect  or  search  a  home,  we  are  miles  ahead  to  make  an  explanation 
of  why  we  must  do  it. 

When  a  person  must  be  "frisked"  it  is  highly  desirable  to  search 
him  behind  a  screen  of  trees  or  a  building.     Troops  should  be  instructed 
never  to  touch  a  man  or  a  woman  in  public.    If  he  is  searched  in  front 
of  his  neighbors  he  is  made  to  feel  like  a  criminal  in  their  eyes.  He 
loses  face.    It  will  take  him  a  while  to  forgive  you  for  that. 

Troops  should  know  in  advance  what  items  in  a  house  should  never 
be  touched  by  an  American  (such  as  the  ancestor  shelf  or  spirit  house). 
They  should  be  cautioned  about  sifting  rice.    If  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  a  rice  bin,  then  care  should  be  taken  so  that  the  grain  is  not  lost 
or  mixed  with  dirt. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  when  we  take  a  suspect  back  for 
interrogation,   an  explanation  and  assurance  of  fair  treatment  to  the  wife 
or  parents  will  go  a  long  way  in  getting  more  cooperation  later. 

Common  sense  also  tells  us  that  when  we  must  search  we  are 
going  to  find  more,  and  find  it  quicker,  by  showing  concern  and  respect. 

The  experiences  of  battalions  who  have  been  working  in  "hot"  areas 
the  longest  bear  this  out.    Even  up  by  the  DMZ,  in  hamlets  along  the 
'Street  without  Joy',   a  little  tact  produces  big  dividends.    A  company 
from  the  Fourth  Marines  took  their  time  in  a  recent  sweep.  Realizing 
that  the  villagers  were  very  frightened,  they  relaxed  and  waited  for  a 
few  minutes  before  searching  homes.     They  talked  quietly  with  some 
old  men  in  the  village.    One  old  man  who  had  been  leaning  against  a 
well  came  forward,   smiled  and  pointed  down  the  well.    A  Marine  was 
lowered  down  the  well  where  he  found  a  tunnel  entrance  and  a  large  arms 
cache. 
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Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 


1.  Brief  your  men  on  search  and  interrogation  procedures  before  routine 
patrols  as  well  as  before  big  operations. 

2.  Acquaint  your  men  with  the  ID  cards  held  by  the  local  people  in  your 
area.     (The  symbol  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  will  be  unique  to  your 

province)    If  you  can't  take  an  interpreter  with  you,  have  notes  prepared 
in  advance  by  your  ARVN  liaison  officer  explaining  your  reasons  for 
search  or  interrogation. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  suspect  who  has  been  brought  back,  interrogated, 
and  is  now  being  released  as  a  "friendly",  make  every  effort  to  provide 
an  explanation,  transportation  and  some  food  to  soften  the  inconvenience. 
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Unit  Di  scussion  IV-4:    Caution  or  Contempt 


"A  Word  in  Time" 

Discussion  Objective 


An  awareness  that  the  necessity  to  be  cautious  does  not  usually 
prevent  courteous  concern  for  the  Vietnamese. 


....  politely,  they  asked  the  oldest  man  what  was  going  on 


The  "Way  It  Happened 

Some  curious  activity  was  noticed  during  Operation  Oakland  by  the 
Marines  of  an  outpost  near  Highway  One.    A  burial  party  was  preparing 
a  grave  site.    However,  one  of  the  workers  was  observed  writing  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  could  have  been  plotting  the  position  of  the  Marine 
outpost. 

Two  heavily  armed  Marines  were  sent  by  their  sergeant  to  see 
more  clearly  just  what  the  burial  party  was  doing.    Meanwhile,  the 
Battalion  S-3,  Major  SLATTERY,  happened  to  come  by  to  check  the 
outpost  fortifications.    He  inquired  as  to  where  those  two  Marines  were 
going. 
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"Hold  it  up!  ,  "  he  called  when  he  learned  the  story.     "Get  an 
interpreter  and  the  S-2  out  here  first.     Then  we'll  all  go  over  to  check 
it  out.  " 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  interpreter  and  S-2  arrived  by  jeep  and 
with  weapons  slung  the  party  walked  slowly  over  to  the  grave. 

Politely,  they  asked  the  oldest  man  what  was  going  on.  Apologetically, 
they  asked  him  to  open  the  small  wooden  box  next  to  the  grave.    It  revealed 
the  body  of  his  four-year-old  daughter. 

They  (again  politely)  asked  the  old  man  what  the  paper  was  that  he 
was  observed  writing  on.    It  turned  out  to  be  a  Buddhist  prayer  slip 
which  he  had  planned  to  burn  in  the  funeral  ceremony. 

Major  SLATTERY  sighed  with  relief  that  he  had  been  there  to  speak 
a  word  of  caution  in  time. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  How  do  you  think  the  Vietnamese  father  in  this  incident  felt  about 
the  questions  of  the  Americans? 

2.  Did  the  approach  used  by  Major  SLATTERY  really  help  matters? 

3.  Which  comes  first  in  a  combat  area  -  caution  or  courtesy?   Does  one 
prevent  the  other? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

You  can  never  be  too  careful  in  a  combat  area.    One  careless  or 
unthinking  move  can  mean  injury  or  death  to  yourself  and  your  buddies. 
An  innocent-looking  trail  can  be  mined,  a  VC  flag  can  be  booby-trapped, 
the  bonze's  robes  on  a  VC  soldier  can  conceal  an  automatic  weapon.  The 
ABCs  out  here  mean  always  be  careful! 

There  are  two  ways  to  be  careful  when  dealing  with  the  Vietnamese. 
One  way  is  to  be  contemptuously  careful.    This  way  you  shoot  first  and 
ask  questions  later.    You  avoid  close  contact  with  any  Vietnamese  when- 
ever possible.    You  assume  that  every  Vietnamese  is  either  VC  or  a  VC 
sympathizer.    You  do  your  job  regardless  of  people  and  the  way  they 
happen  to  feel. 

The  other  way  is  to  be  courteously  careful.    This  way  you  go  to 
almost  any  realistic  lengths  to  avoid  killing  or  injuring  people  who  might 
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be  innocent.    You  trust  people  until  they  prove  untrustworthy.  You 
assume  that  if  the  Vietnamese  understand  the  reasons  for  our  presence 
they  will  be  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  fight  against  oppression  and 
terrorism.     You  do  your  job,  but  you  make  every  effort  to  win  the 
friendship  and  loyalty  of  the  Vietnamese. 

The  courteously  careful  way  is  the  best  way  to  be  careful.    It  will 
come  much  closer  to  saving  your  life  than  the  contemptuously  careful 
way.    It  can  gain  the  loyal  support  and  courageous  devotion  of  people 
who  know  this  country  and  its  enemies  better  than  any  outsider  ever 
can.    It  can  overcome  the  resentment  and  hostility  that  might  make  an 
effective  attack  on  you  and  your  unit  possible. 

A  company  commander  recently  refused  to  unleash  artillery  fire 
on  a  Viet  Cong  mortar  position  -  even  though  it  was  bore- sighted  - 
because  of  the  danger  to  surrounding  Vietnamese  houses.    He  and  his 
people  braved  the  incoming  rounds  until  the  attackers  could  be  gotten 
with  infantry.    A  helo  recently  made  dangerous  extra  passes  over  a 
running  man  to  make  certain  whether  or  not  he  had  a  weapon. 

Were  these  actions  foolhardy?    Perhaps.    But  were  they  equally 
responsible  actions?    Yes.    They  were  unforgettable  lessons  to  the 
Vietnamese  about  the  genuine  concern  of  American  fighting  men  for 
them  and  their  loved  ones.    They  gave  the  Vietnamese  a  look  at  an 
unusual  combination  of  courage  and  compassion  in  unmistakable  con- 
trast to  VC  brutality.    They  were  victories  in  the  war  for  people. 

They  were  probably  among  the  most  cautious  things  those  who 
did  them  have  ever  done.    In  the  long  run  these  acts  saved  lives. 
Marines  will  face  less  danger  in  the  future  because  of  the  brave  caution 
of  their  buddies  today. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

L.    When  confronted  with  any  unusual  gathering  or  suspicious  incident 
involving  the  Vietnamese,   get  a  reliable  explanation  of  the  occurrence 
before  taking  any  action. 

2.  Learn  the  location  and  availability  of  interpreters  or  others  who  know 
both  Vietnamese  and  English  in  your  TAOR.    Don't  overlook  missionaries 
and  representatives  of  foreign  business  interests,  AID  people,   etc.  Learn 
some  Vietnamese  yourself  and  always  have  a  language  dictionary  and 
phrase  list  with  your  unit. 

3.  Do  not  interfere  with  Vietnamese  religious  or  civil  ceremonies  unless 
absolutely  necessary  or  to  prevent  loss  of  life. 
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Unit  Discussion  IV- 5 :    Real  and  False  Pride 


"The  One  Guy  Who  Moved" 


Discussion  Objective 


The  knowledge  that  real  manliness  is  not  limited  by  nationality 
or  reputation. 


mm 


....  Lt  Han,  seeing  the  wounded  Marines,  ran  forward  .... 
The  Way  It  Happened 

The  Ninth  Marines  were  engaged  in  Operation  Macon  -  a  long  and 
exasperating  campaign  in  a  hardened  VC  area. 

During  parts  of  the  operation  the  Marines  worked  alongside  ARVN 
units.    At  times  there  were  misunderstandings  and  breaks  in  communica 
tion.    At  times  the  Marines  had  to  wait  for  the  ARVN  to  catch  up.  Some 
Marines  (the  noisy  few)  would  then  blurt  out  such  labels  as,  "cowards", 
"lazy  bums",  "slackers",  etc. 

With  one  company,  however,  there  was  an  ARVN  liaison  officer, 
IstLt  Han.     This  company  was  sweeping  an  area  on  the  western  flank, 
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moving  toward  Dai  Loc.     The  forward  platoon  had  just  crossed  a  bridge 
and  were  starting  to  fan  out  across  a  field  when  the  number  two  Marine 
stepped  on  a  "Bouncing  Betty".     Six  men  were  cut  down  by  the  blast. 
The  other  Marines  froze  like  statues.     They  were  in  a  mine  field  and 
no  one  wanted  to  take  a  step. 

Lt  Han,   seeing  the  wounded  Marines,  ran  forward.    Elbowing  some 
of  the  stationary  Marines  aside,  he  did  not  even  pause  to  remove  his  pack 
but  started  to  administer  first  aid  to  the  wounded.    His  work  saved  their 
live  s . 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  Can  you  come  up  with  some  guesses  as  to  how  Lt  Han  had  been  treated 
by  that  company  prior  to  the  incident? 

2.  What  makes  a  man  really  a  man? 

3.  What  influences  operate  in  a  person's  life  to  produce  real  manliness, 

or  a  lack  of  it? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

A  great  European  philosopher  once  said,   "Treat  a  man  as  you  would 
like  him  to  be  (good,  bad,  weak  or  strong)  and  so  shall  he  become.  " 
Obviously,  all  of  us  are  influenced  by  our  homes  and  our  homeland.  Some 
of  us  were  raised  in  strong  families.    Some  of  us  were  not  so  lucky.  Some 
of  us  came  from  healthy  neighborhoods  and  some  of  us  didn't. 

But  there  is  more  to  being  a  real  man  than  having  the  right  sets  of 
parents  and  friends,,     Coming  into  the  Marine  Corps  we  found  that  we  had 
to  do  many  things  on  our  own.    All  through  training  the  Marine  Corps 
expected  us  to  "be  men".     Eventually  we  were.    Not  all  of  us  are  "men" 
all  of  the  time  but  we  seem  to  be  getting  better  at  it.     The  Marine  Corps 
expects  it  of  us. 

The  Vietnamese  have  a  phrase,   "Do  not  put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
the  Mandarin.  "    The  Mandarin  was  a  very  wise  civilian  or  military  leader. 
He  had  much  power  and  his  habit  was  to  look  down  upon  those  less  fortunate. 
Everyone  else  was  supposed  to  look  up  to  the  Mandarin.    No  one  would  ever 
sit  down  in  the  presence  .of  the  Mandarin  without  his  invitation.    If  a  man 
sat  down  without  permission  he  risked  execution. 

Over  the  years  many  Vietnamese  regarded  themselves  very  poorly. 
It  was  as  the  Mandarin  wanted  it.    He  alone  was  wise,  courageous  and 
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truly  manly.    It  was  rare  that  any  other  man  broke  away  and  asserted 
his  own  manhood  in  defiance  of  the  Mandarin. 

Real  pride,  of  course,   goes  much  deeper  than  skin-color  or  uniform. 
The  Medal  of  Honor  winners  in  this  war  could  not  be  predicted  by  their 
race  or  battalion  affiliation.     They  had  the  potential  down  deep  where  it 
counts . 

It  hardly  needs  mentioning  that  Lt  Han  possessed  this  inner  confidence 
all  along.    Not  everyone  was  smart  enough  to  assume  it  might  be  there. 

We  give  that  inner  pride  a  lot  better  chance  of  showing  itself,  however, 
if  we  treat  people  as  if  manliness  were  there  all  along. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Discuss  with  your  men  ways  in  which  Marines  "put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  the  Mandarin". 

2.  Think  of  ways  that  "putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Mandarin" 
back  home  in  the  States  causes  trouble  and  slows  progress. 

3.  In  a  war  for  people,  we  must  be  for  the  people.    When  you  have  the 
opportunity  get  to  know  one  Vietnamese  family  well,  learn  what  each 
member  of  that  family  wants  most  from  life.    Share  these  insights 
with  your  men. 
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Unit  Discussion  IV- 6:    Cooperation  Versus  Charity 

"The  Wooden  Crucifix" 

Discussion  Objective 


Cooperation  with  the  Vietnamese  in  the  development  of  their  talents 
and  abilities. 


....  the  man  and  his  wife  now  enjoyed  the  pride  of  being  independent  .... 


The  Way  It  Happened 

A  chaplain  from  MAG-16  was  looking  for   ways  to  decorate  the  new 
chapel  his  men  were  building.    If  possible  he  wanted  to  get  all  materials 
locally.    At  lunch  in  Danang  one  day  he  asked  two  civilian  priests  if  they 
knew  where  he  might  locate  someone  to  carve  a  crucifix. 

They  directed  him  to  an  old  peoples'  home  where  an  old  wood 
carver  was  living.     The  old  man  had  lost  a  leg  when  a  bus  triggered  a 
mine  two  years  ago.    Now  he  was  just  a  burden  on  his  family.    He  had 
moved  to  the  old  peoples'  home  to  make  it  easier  for  his  sons  to  support 
his  wife. 
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An  interpreter  helped  explain  to  the  old  man  what  the  chaplain 
wanted.    A  month  later  the  chaplain  returned  and  purchased  a  beautiful 
six-foot  crucifix. 

Greatly  impressed,  the  chaplain  asked  the  old  man  if  he  would 
carve  a  small  crucifix  for  his  office.     The  old  man  smiled  and  nodded 
his  head.    Five  days  later  that  one  was  ready. 

The  chaplain  spread  the  word  about  the  old  man's  skill.  Over 
forty  orders  poured  in.    Within  a  short  time  the  old  man  could  afford 
to  move  out  of  the  old  peoples'  home. 

Making  around  $VN6,  000  ($51.  00  US)  a  month  now  he  did  not  have 
to  live  with  his  sons  but  could  afford  a  small  home  nearby.     The  man  and 
his  wife  now  enjoy  the  pride  of  being  independent.     They  have  even  been 
able  to  help  some  of  their  friends  get  started  in  worthwhile  jobs. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

What  is  the  best  way  to  help  somebody  who  is  in  poor  financial 
circumstances?    What  about  those  who  have  no  skills  or  are  unable  to 
work? 

2.  How  do  you  think  most  Vietnamese  feel  about  our  gifts  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, building  materials,   soap,   etc?    Why  do  you  think  they  feel  as  they  do 

3.  Do  charitable  acts  win  friends?    Are  there  better  ways  to  win  the 
friendship  of  people  in  a  less  prosperous  economy  than  our  own? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

It's  a  funny  thing,  but  sometimes  the  more  you  do  for  a  person  the 
less  he  appreciates  it.  This  seems  to  be  true  not  only  of  individuals  but 
of  nations. 

The  United  States  has  poured  billions  of  dollars,  millions  of  tons  of 
food  and  clothing,   and  endless  technological  assistance  into  many  nations 
around  the  world.     But  our  embassies  are  stoned,  the  American  flag 
burned  by  rioters  and  contempt  is  heaped  on  our  citizens  with  seemingly 
increasing  frequency  and  bitterness. 

Generosity  is  thought  to  result  in  gratitude,  but  somehow  it  hasn't 
worked  out  that  way.  Many  people  have  come  to  suspect  that  the  reason 
lies,  not  in  our  generosity,  but  in  the  ways  we  have  tried  to  be  generous. 
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Giving  and  receiving  gifts  mean  different  things  to  different  peoples. 
Because  of  Buddhist  influences  the  Vietnamese  often  regard  a  gift  as  your 
effort  to  gain  merit  for  yourself  in  a  future  life.    Gratitude  is  due  the  one 
who  receives  the  gift  for  providing  such  an  opportunity,  not  to  the  giver. 
Many  Vietnamese  wonder  what  the  United  States  has  done  wrong  that  we 
should  do  so  much  for  their  country  out  of  our  desire  to  accumulate 
merit. 

All  too  often  our  gifts  have  been  our  idea  of  what  people  needed, 
rather  than  what  was  really  needed.    Look  around  at  the  number  of 
cement  outhouses  we  have  built  for  the  Vietnamese  that  are  being  used 
as  rice  storage  spaces.    An  inappropriate  gift  can  be  worse  than  no  gift. 

Sometimes,  too,  dependence  on  a  person  or  country  for  charitable 
gifts  causes  resentment  on  the  part  of  those  who  benefit.  Americans 
have  frequently  given  the  impression  that  they  felt  superior  to  those  they 
were  attempting  to  help.    This  can  lead  to  deep  suspicions,  or  real 
misunderstandings,  of  our  motives. 

One  effort  of  an  air  group  to  give  some  dolls  to  a  Vietnamese 
orphanage  became  a  shambles  a  few  months  ago.    There  were  so  many 
American  officials,  photographers,  noise  and  confusion  that  the  children 
were  frightened  and  the  orphanage  administrators  offended.    One  Marine 
was  heard  to  mutter,  "This  looks  like  90%  publicity  and  10%  charity  to 
me.  "    What  were  our  real  motives  in  this  affair? 

Unfortunately  there  are  also  those  who  feel  that  it  is  unfair  for  you 
to  have  so  much,  and  them  so  little,  that  their  welfare  depends  upon  your 
generosity. 

But  few  people  will  resent  or  misunderstand  a  partnership  which 
they  feel  makes  them  an  equal  rather  than  a  subordinate  or  dependent 
person.    Cooperation  that  results  in  the  pride  of  independence  and  the 
satisfaction  of  personal  achievement  is  usually  eagerly  sought  and  long 
remembered  with  appreciation. 

The  case  of  the  old  wood  carver  is  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
cooperation.  It  not  only  made  a  respectable  and  independent  existence 
for  a  family  possible,  but  gave  the  Americans  value  received  for  their 
investment.  It  also  started  a  sort  of  chain  reaction  of  self-help  among 
the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

Charity  is  a  noble  virtue.    But  it  is  most  appreciated  when  it  wears 
the  clothing  of  friendly  cooperation. 
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Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 


1.  Study  the  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  before  attempting  any  program  of 
assistance.    Get  their  ideas  as  to  their  own  needs  without  letting  them 
know  that  you  plan  to  help  them.    This  will  lead  to  less  waste  and  mistaken 
effort. 

2.  Always  include  the  local  official  and  elders  in  the  planning  and  dis- 
tribution of  any  form  of  material  or  informational  aid  to  the  Vietnamese. 

3.  Learn  the  abilities  of  the  Vietnamese  in  your  area.    They  may  be 
able  to  provide  products  or  services  that  could  be  most  beneficial  as 
well  as  a  means  of  self-support.    Pay  fair  prices  for  these  items  and 
services.    Do  not  ruin  the  market  by  paying  too  much. 

4.  Share  your  skills  with  your  Vietnamese  friends.    After  becoming 
friends  you  can  teach  them  many  things  that  will  help  them  improve 
their  standard  of  living. 

5.  Always  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  continuation  of  assistance 
projects  after  your  departure  and  even  after  all  Americans  have  left 
Vietnam. 
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Unit  Discussion  IV- 7:    Notions  of  Justice 

"Setting  Things  Straight" 

Discussion  Objective 


The  settlement  of  grievances  and  abuses  in  ways  consistent  with 
Vietnamese  ideas  of  justice. 


as  if  she  were  a  fly 


The  Way  It  Happened 

Little  Li  Tho  Van  had  played  around  the  place  where  Marines 
brought  their  jeeps  and  trucks  to  be  washed.    She  was  now  seven  years 
old  and  very  bright.    She  was  already  learning  English  just  from  listen- 
ing to  the  Marines  talk.    Often  they  would  give  her  C- rations  and 
cigarettes  which  she  dutifully  brought  home  to  her  parents. 

One  day  she  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  cab  of  a  big  "six-by"  that 
had  parked.    The  driver  seemed  grumpy  but  she  thought  she  could  warm 
him  with  her  smile.    Swinging  up  on  the  rearview  mirror,  she  smiled 
and  asked,  "Honcho,  how  are  you?  "    He  didn't  look  up  from  his  paper. 
She  asked  again. 
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This  time  he  reached  out  the  window  with  his  left  arm  and  brushed 
her  off  the  mirror's  support  as  one  would  brush  away  a  fly. 

Li  Tho  fell  and  felt  a  sharp  pain  near  her  neck  as  she  struck  the 
running  board.     Biting  her  tongue  to  keep  from  crying  she  stumbled 
over  to  a  shady  tree  and  squatted  down.    She  couldn't  move  her  left 
arm. 

The  truck  driver  paid  the  wash  boys  and  drove  off  without  saying  a  word. 

Later  that  afternoon  two  Marines  stopped  with  their  jeep  and  noticed 
the  little  girl.    One  Marine  asked  in  good  Vietnamese  what  was  the  matter. 
The  child  was  startled  to  hear  a  Marine  speak  Vietnamese. 

After  they  returned  to  the  girl's  home  from  the  dispensary  where 
the  child's  collar  bone  was  set  the  Marine  apologized  to  both  parents  in 
Vietnamese  for  the  unfortunate  incident.    They  seemed  impressed  that 

the  Marines  reported  the  incident  to  their  headquarters  and  that  their 
daughter  received  medical  attention. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  What  would  have  been  your  reaction  if  Li  Tho  Van  had  been  your 
daughter  or  kid  sister?    How  would  your  reaction  differ  from  that  of 
the  Vietnamese  parents? 

2.  Was  this  incident  handled  satisfactorily?    Is  it  a  closed  case  as  it 
now  stands?    Are  there  other  things  that  should  be  done? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

Most  Americans  have  a  tendency  to  react  openly  and  instantly  to 
abuses  and  injustices.    If  someone  hurts  us  or  those  we  love,  we  are 
likely  to  seek  quick  and  angry  revenge.    Our  Jewish  and  Christian 
religious  heritages  urge  forgiveness  of  those  who  abuse  us.  .  .  .  that  we 
"turn  the  other  cheek.  "    But  we  often  consider  this  to  be  rather  impractical 
idealism  in  a  time  of  anger  or  indignation.   If  any  cheeks  are  going  to  be 
turned,  we  want  it  to  be  the  guilty  party's. 

Strangely  enough,  most  Vietnamese  are  more  greatly  influenced 
by  their  religious  convictions  than  we  are.    Confucianism  has  advised 
them  to  refrain  from  displays  of  anger  and  open  hostility.    They  usually 
manage  to  do  so.    Buddhism  has  assured  them  that  those  who  give 
offense  to  others  will  pay  for  it  both  now  and  later  because  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  law  of  Karma.    As  a  consequence  most  Vietnamese  are 
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satisfied  when  some  remedial  action  has  been  taken,  when  a  proper 
apology  has  been  made,   and  when  they  have  been  assured  that  the 
offending  person  will  be  corrected  by  his  superiors. 

It  is  best,  of  course,  to  avoid  unthinking  actions  which  hurt  or 
offend  the  Vietnamese.     But  people  are  people.    In  spite  of  our  best 
intentions,  unfortunate  incidents  will  occur.    When  they  do,  it  is  good 
to  know  how  the  Vietnamese  feel  about  "setting  things  straight.  " 

The  following  steps  will  help  to  make  up  for  offensive  actions  or 
injury: 

take  remedial  action.     Get  medical  aid  for  the  injured,  dis- 
possessed persons  to  shelter  and  food,  etc. 

report  the  occurrence  and  the  remedial  action  to  proper 
authority. 

return  to  the  people  affected  for  formal  expressions  of 
sympathy,   regret  or  apology.    Go  in  the  company  of  the 
village  chief  and/or  elders  when  possible. 

give  whatever  assurance  you  are  authorized  to  give  regard- 
ing the  handling  or  discipline  of  the  offending  person. 

make  repeat  visits,  or  arrange  for  them  to  be  made,  to  the 
affected  persons.    It  is  possible  for  rewarding  friendships  to  have 
their  beginning  in  misfortune. 

Remember,  however,  that  no  one  set  of  rules  is  applicable  to  every 
circumstance.     The  feelings  and  reactions  of  people  vary  greatly.  Notions 
of  justice  can  be  very  complex.    Do  the  best  you  can.  .  .  keep  the  lines  of 
communication  open  so  that  you  can  learn  the  real  feelings  of  the  Viet- 
namese with  whom  you  are  dealing. 

The  most  important  thing  is  that  you  really  care  about  the  people 
involved.    Only  then  will  your  efforts  be  successful.    If  you  don't  care 
about  them  as  individual  human  beings,  the  things  you  do  won't  help  much. 
People  know  when  they  are  regarded  with  disdain  or  contempt.    We  tell 
them  in  dozens  of  ways,  without  even  saying  a  word.    You  know  when 
someone  dislikes  you.  .  .  so  do  the  Vietnamese.    Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  .  . 
we're  not  kidding  them! 

The  only  good  thing  about  our  angry  reactions  to  hurts  and  abuses 
is  that  they  are  sincere.     They  are  honest  projections  of  ourselves  -  at 
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our  worst.    When  we  have  hurt  or  offended  others,  we  must  have  similarly- 
sincere  and  honest  projections  of  ourselves  -  at  our  best.    At  our  best  we 
care  about  people,  we  are  sensitive  to  their  feelings,  we  desire  good  for 
them  just  as  we  do  for  ourselves.    When  our  best  is  a  part  of  our  response 
to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  we  will  be  much  more  able  to  set  things  straight.  . 
and  keep  them  that  way. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Stay  alert  for  any  indications  of  injury  or  resentment  among  the  Viet- 
namese.   Your  concerned  reaction  might  heal  a  hurt  and  win  valuable 
friends . 

2.  Report  any  offensive  behavior  on  the  part  of  Americans  toward  the 
Vietnamese.     That  report  might  save  your  life. 

3.  Learn  to  control  your  anger.    It  can  only  cause  misunderstanding 
among  people  who  guard  their  own  anger  closely. 

4.  Plan  helpful  actions  for  the  long  run.    If  you  cannot  make  repeat 
visits  to  someone  you  have  helped,  arrange  for  someone  else  to  do  so. 
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THE  DEEPER  CONCERNS 


The  ultimate  concerns  of  Vietnamese  and  Americans. 

A.    Leader's  Guidelines 

All  people  come  to  terms  somehow  with  life  as  a  whole  -  with 
those  things  that  they  cannot  understand  as  well  as  those  they  do 
understand.    Men  realize  that  they  are  just  a  small  part  of  a  big, 
complex  world,   so  they  decide  upon  ways  to  relate  to  whatever 
power  or  powers  might  have  created  this  world  and  might  still 
control  it. 

Most  people  come  to  terms  with  the  world  through  some  type 
of  religious  and/or  philosophical  loyalty.     They  decide  what  the 
controlling  power  of  the  world  had  in  mind  and  then  attempt  to  act 
accordingly.    Some  people  make  sacrifices  to  gods  or  spirits; 
others  worship  and  pray  to  a  Supreme  Being;  nearly  all  figure 
out  standards  and  codes  both  for  the  ideal  kind  of  life  and  for 
their  relationships  with  other  people. 

Since  men  come  to  terms  with  life  in  different  ways,  the 
behavior  that  results  from  their  convictions  and  loyalties  varies 
greatly.    It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  human  behavior  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  their  religions  and  philosophies 
of  life. 

The  unit  discussions  in  this  section  contain  incidents  which  can 
help  your  men  to  understand  the  notions  of  life  which  are  important 
to  the  Vietnamese,  especially  as  compared  and  contrasted  with 
some  ideas  of  life  which  are  important  to  Americans.     These  dis- 
cussions have  to  do  with  the  deeper  concerns  of  men's  lives.  They 
should  provide  the  opportunity  for  you  and  your  men  to  talk  about 
the  things  that  really  matter  and  how  they  affect  daily  behavior. 

It  is  especially  important  in  discussions  like  these  to  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  your  men.  Don't 
reject  statements  just  because  they  are  strange  or  seemingly 
illogical.    Encourage  group  reaction  to  such  statements  without 
allowing  them  to  be  ridiculed.    Remind  your  men  that  they  should 
respect  the  ideas  of  others  just  as  much  as  they  expect  their  own 
ideas  to  be  respected.     This  is  a  good  place  to  start  in  respecting 
the  things  that  matter  most  to  the  Vietnamese. 
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Unit  Discussion  V-l:    Freedom  Of  Religion 

"The  Buddha  and  the  Amtrack" 

Discussion  Objective 


A  deep  respect  for  Vietnamese  beliefs  and  religious  places  and 

items . 


  "Canzonieri,  what  have  you  got  there?" 

The  Way  It  Happened 


It  was  a  simple  search  and  destroy  mission.    In  Bravo  company's 
path  lay  a  Buddhist  temple  that  had  unfortunately  been  hit  by  artillery 
fire  the  previous  night.    As  they  picked  their  way  through  the  rubble, 
a  young  freckle -faced  Marine  spotted  a  bronze  statue  of  Buddha  laying 
on  its  side. 

Thinking  that  surely  no  one  would  want  the  statue  now  he  brought 
it  back  to  his  friend,   Canzonieri,  who  was  a  driver  of  one  of  the  amtracks 
travelling  with  Bravo  Company. 

Canzonieri  looked  about  his  tractor  for  a  place  to  store  the  statue. 
Then  he  had  what  was  to  him  an  inspiration.     That  davit  on  the  bow  of  his 
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tractor  -  right  above  the  door  -  would  make  a  perfect  spot.    Taking  some 
comm  wire  he  fastened  the  statue  to  the  bow.    Now  he  had  a  bright 
ornament  that  would  attract  attention  as  they  went  through  these  hamlets! 

That  evening  after  they  had  traveled  some  ten  kilometers  Bravo 
Company  halted  and  dug  in  for  the  night.    Their  skipper,  Captain  Rose, 
was  walking  past  the  amtrack  that  had  just  swung  around  into  its  night 
position. 

"Canzonieri,  what  have  you  got  there?  ",  boomed  the  Captain. 

"Just  a  little  souvenir,   sir.    We  found  it  in  a  busted-up  building  and 
there  was  no  one  around  who  seemed  to  want  it.  " 

The  Captain  was  obviously  disturbed.    But  quietly  he  said,  "Canzonieri 
you  are,  as  I  remember  it,  from  South  Boston.    You  are,  I'm  sure, 
acquainted  with  the  many  fine  Catholic  families  who  visit  their  church  at 
all  times  of  the  day  to  pray  their  Rosary.    Hmm?    You  may  have  stopped 
on  your  way  home  from  work  to  light  a  candle  and  say  a  prayer.    Hmm?  " 

"Canzonieri,  how  would  it  be  if  I  stopped  my  big  car  in  front  of  your 
church,  went  inside  and  picked  up  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  took 
it  out  and  wired  it  to  the  radiator  of  my  car  and  then  drove  around  Boston 
with  it?    How  would  you  feel,  Canzonieri?    Tell  me!  " 

But  Canzonieri  had  no  real  answer.    He  had  gotten  the  point.  What 
started  as  a  joke  was  now  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  him.    He  could 
tell  that  all  his  buddies  were  uncomfortable  because  of  his  unthought- 
fulnes  s. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  Back  home  we  seem  to  get  more  upset  when  someone  bombs  a  church 
or  Sunday  School  than  when  they  bomb  a  house  or  an  office.    Why?  Is 
one  really  worse  than  the  other? 

2.  Why  did  some  of  the  first  colonists  come  to  America? 

3.  What  might  have  been  done  by  Canzonieri  and  his  captain  to  set  matters 
right? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

Americans  don't  have  to  be  told  how  important  freedom  of  religion 
is  to  people.    It  was  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  founding  of  our  own 
nation. 
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Like  Canzonieri  in  the  example,  we  wouldn't  like  the  abuse  of  the 
religious  items  from  our  churches  or  homes.    We  get  very  upset  by- 
anyone  who  desecrates  a  church  or  who  bombs  a  synagogue.    We  would 
probably  be  angered  more  greatly  if  the  offenders  were  foreigners. 

The  Vietnamese  feel  the  same  way  toward  their  places  of  worship 
and  the  things  they  consider  to  be  sacred.    Some  of  them  may  seem 
unusual  to  us,  but  the  Vietnamese  have  treasured  them  all  their  lives. 

The  VC  sometimes  take  advantage  of  their  feelings,  and  of  our 
respect  for  places  of  worship,  by  using  temples  as  places  to  hide  rice 
or  arms.     But  this  is  all  the  more  reason  to  be  professional  in  our 
actions.    It  is_pos sible  to  be  respectful  and  thorough  at  the  same  time. 

As  humble  as  they  may  seem  to  us  there  are  three  other  religious 
objects  toward  which  we  should  be  especially  careful: 


The  gr 


The  spirit 


To  some  foreigners  these  items  will  appear  to  be  only  simple 
mounds  of  earth,  pretty  "bird  houses",   a  tin  can  nailed  to  a  fence  post, 
or  a  shelf  with  pictures  of  some  old  people.    But  to  the  Vietnamese  they 
are  articles  of  religious  devotion  with  a  lot  more  importance  than  most 
of  us  realize.    The  tribespeople  have  other  items  that  have  great  religious 
importance  to  them. 
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The  chaplain  should  be  able  to  explain  the  meanings  of  religious 
articles  and  the  interplay  of  Buddhist,  Confucian,  animistic  and  other 
religious  influences  that  they  represent. 

Once  again,   this  is  a  matter  of  treating  others  with  the  same  respect 
for  persons  and  possessions  as  we  would  like  for  ourselves.    It  all  comes 
down  to  how  important  we  consider  people  and  their  feelings  to  be. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  If  a  chaplain  is  unavailable  to  explain  briefly  the  significance  of  Viet- 
namese religious  articles,   consult  a  copy  of  Personal  Response  Resource 
Materials:  Vietnam  Supplement  for  explanations  to  share  with  your  men. 
If  any  of  your  men  have  not  heard  the  Personal  Response  lectures  on  the 
religions  and  religiously-based  customs  of  Vietnam,   arrange  for  them  to 
do  so. 

2.  If  possible,   arrange  through  the  chaplain  or  Civil  Affairs  Officer 
for  your  men  to  visit  a  Buddhist,   Cao  Dai  or  Confucian  temple 
accompanied  by  a  bonze  or  other  religious  authority.    Many  positive 
steps  can  be  taken  beyond  simple  tolerance.    We  can  work  with  the 
people  to  clean  up  or  repair  their  shrines  or  to  prepare  a  concrete 
memorial  tablet  to  their  ancestors. 

3.  Refrain  from  touching  or  moving  any  religious  item  whenever  it  is 
possible.    If  it  becomes  necessary,  make  arrangements  through  proper 
channels  of  authority.    If  there  are  graves  or  spirit  houses  in  the  area 
of  your  CP  which  have  not  been  fenced  off,  arrange  for  it  to  be  done. 
The  closest  hamlet  chief  can  help  make  arrangements  for  the  moving  of 
graves  that  seriously  block  your  operating  areas.     Be  certain  that  none 
of  these  places  are  being  used  as  trash  areas. 
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Unit  Discussion  V-2:    Time  and  Conduct 


"How  the  Major  Struck  Out" 

Discussion  Objective 


An  appreciation  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Vietnamese  customs 
and  courtesies  are  influenced  by  their  idea  of  time. 


"Do  you  understand? 


The  Way  It  Happened 

Major  Read  was  on  his  way  to  the  District  Chief's  office.    He  had 
a  requisition  for  some  cement  needed  for  the  orphanage  his  squadron  was 
sponsoring.    It  was  a  bright  morning  and  the  major  felt  good  about  being 
on  this  errand.    He  felt  like  he  was  accomplishing  something. 

Stepping  into  the  District  Chief's  outer  office,  he  was  received 
politely  and  asked  to  sit  down.     Yes,  the  District  Chief  was  in.    Did  he 
have  an  appointment?    No.    Well  then,  would  he  please  wait.    Would  he 
like  some  tea?    No,  thank  you.     (He  didn't  trust  their  water  even  if  it 
was  boiled) 
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Time  went  by.    Major  Read  smoked.    Time  went  by.    It  had  been 
0800  when  he  left  his  own  office.    He  read  a  Vietnamese  magazine 
(looked  at  the  pictures).    More  time  went  by.    Major  Read  was  getting 
hungry.    He  looked  at  his  watch.     1330?    Oh  well,  he  could  afford  to  miss 
a  lunch  or  two.    Patience,  he  said  to  himself. 

Finally,  when  it  got  to  be  1500  and  no  one  had  paid  any  attention 
to  him  yet,  Major  Read  stood  up,   strode  over  to  the  assistant's  desk, 
slammed  down  his  fist  and  roared,  "Damn  it  all!    I  came  in  here  at 
0830  to  see  the  District  Chief  to  get  his  signature  on  this  piece  of  paper. 
I'm  a  busy  man  and  I'll  be  damned  if  I'm  going  to  wait  one  second  longer. 
I  want  to  see  the  District  Chief  right  now!    Do  you  understand?  " 

With  that  Major  Read  stomped  over  to  the  District  Chief's  door  and 
almost  knocked  the  chief  over  as  the  Dai-uy  was  coming  out  to  check  on 
all  the  uproar.    "Here,  damn  it!    Sign  this  and  I'll  get  out  of  here!" 

The  District  Chief  didn't  say  a  word.    He  signed  the  paper.  Major 
Read  did  a  smart  about  face  and  left. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  Major  Read's  actions?    Do  you  think  he  was 
justified  in  becoming  angry?  Why? 

2.  What  would  you  have  done  under  the  same  circumstances? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  the  Major  was  ignored  for  so  long? 

4.  What  are  some  other  ways  that  we  see  a  different  attitude  toward 
time  in  Vietnam? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

Major  Read  made  two  basic  mistakes.    He  lost  his  temper  in  public. 
He  ignored  the  Vietnamese  concept  of  time. 

Very  seldom  do  you  see  any  Vietnamese  lose  his  temper  in  public. 
The  madder  a  man  gets  the  more  he  will  usually  smile.    If  he  really 
wants  to  have  words  with  someone,  he  will  wait  until  they  can  speak 
privately.    In  public  the  Vietnamese  gentleman  must  preserve  his  "Binh- 
yen"  -  his  self-control,  his  appearance  of  peace. 

It  follows  that  if  we  lose  our  "Binh  yen",  our  self-control,  in  public 
then  we  become  very  childish  in  their  eyes.    We  are  not  to  be  trusted  as 
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professional  men  if  we  act  so  crudely.    The  Major  should  have  waited  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,   smiled  and  left  quietly,  or  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  return  the  next  day.    Observers  would  have  regarded  him  as 
mature  and  capable. 

When  Major  Read  struck  out  the  second  time  with  the  Dai-uy  it 
was  over  the  concept  of  time.    Perhaps  Major  Read  assumed  that  it  was 
only  an  academic  point.    They  have  their  time.    We  have  ours. 

It  is  much  more  than  that.    Not  only  are  our  calendars  different 
(western  and  lunar)  but  our  concepts  are  not  in  agreement.  Briefly, 
one  is  like  a  straight  line  and  the  other  is  like  a  circle.    In  the  West 
we  think  of  time  as  running  from  B.C.  into  A.  D.  and  on  in  a  straight 
line  toward  the  year,  2000  A.  D.    In  Vietnam  time  fits  into  a  series  of 
circles.    There  is  a  twelve  year  circle: 


The  year  of  the: 


1967  Goat 

1968  Monkey 

1969  Chicken 

1970  Dog 

1971  Pig 

1972  Rat 


1973  Buffalo 

1974  Tiger 
1965  Rabbit 

1976  Dragon 

1977  Snake 

1978  Horse 


And  within  each  year  there  are  twelve  months,   and  within  each 
day  two  cycles  of  twelve  hours.    If  it  is  meant  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing important  in  the  year  of  the  goat  in  the  month  of  the  snake  at  the 
hour  of  the  dog  -  well  and  good!    If  we  fail  to  get  it  done,  then  do  not 
fret.     That  appointed  hour  will  come  around  again. 

The  worst  mistake  we  can  make  is  to  treat  this  as  an  academic 
oddity.    No  Vietnamese  would  think  of  getting  married,  building  a  new 
home  or  opening  a  new  business  without  consulting  his  clergy  or  medium 
on  this  circular  time  reference.    Even  the  enemy  takes  this  seriously. 
He  will  consult  his  place  in  the  time  charts  before  planning  an  operation, 
and  if  the  time  is  not  ideal  he  has  the  patience  to  wait  until  it  is  ideal. 


Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.    In  a  war  we  feel  that  we  cannot  always  wait  for  ideal  hours.    What  are 
some  of  the  ways  we  can  compromise  on  this  matter?    Surely,  your  men 
have  already  noticed  the  time  patterns  of  the  local  people.    They  notice 
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how  early  in  the  morning  people  rise,  how  most  people  rest  at  noon  and 
how  the  evening  hours  are  often  given  over  to  quiet  conversation  in  the 
front  yard  of  homes.    Explore  how  we  can  plan  ahead  and  make  appoint- 
ments that  will  best  fit  into  the  local  time  cycle. 

2.  Consider  with  your  men  what  would  happen  in  Vietnam  if  people  did 
not  have  a  strong  image  of  time.    What  if  they  planted  rice  at  the  wrong 
time?    Built  a  house  just  before  the  river  swelled  during  the  monsoon? 
Opened  a  fish  market  when  everyone  was  busy  fishing  in  their  own  floode 
paddies  ? 

3.  Discuss  with  your  men  sure  ways  of  getting  your  message  across 
without  losing  one's  temper.    Point  out  how  much  more  reception  will 
be  given  to  an  idea  that  is  presented  calmly,  humbly  and  even  good 
naturedly. 
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Unit  Discussion  V-3:    Time  and  Destiny 


"The  Rough  Rider" 

Discussion  Objective 


An  understanding  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Vietnamese  ideas 
of  time  and  destiny  affect  their  behavior. 


"Don't  they  care  if  they  get  hit?" 


The  Way  It  Happened 

Captain  SWINSON  was  as  nervous  as  a  cat.    His  convoy  of  jeeps 
and  trucks  had  fallen  way  behind  schedule.    There  had  been  the  VC 
roadblock  of  trees  and  dirt  and  the  trucks  had  been  overheating  all  day. 

It  was  already  late  afternoon  and  beginning  to  rain,  and  there  was 
still  the  town  of  Thien  Dang  to  move  through  before  the  infantry  outpost 
at  Tarn  Ky  could  be  reached.     The  Captain  had  passed  the  word  to  move 
through  Thien  Dang  as  rapidly  as  possible.     But  things  seemed  to  be 
going  from  bad  to  worse.     The  narrow  streets  were  wet  and  muddy.  The 
townspeople  who  were  walking  along  the  streets  repeatedly  got  in  the  way. 
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The  vehicles  were  having  to  lurch  and  swerve  to  avoid  hitting  the 
pedestrians.    As  a  consequence  the  Vietnamese  were  not  only  endangering 
themselves  but  were  being  splashed  with  water  and  mud  thrown  by  the 
churning  wheels.     They  seemed  not  to  hear  the  horns  and  shouts  of  the 
drivers. 

When  the  townspeople  had  been  narrowly  missed  or  muddied  some 
of  them  only  moved  away  smiling. 

"Don't  they  care  if  they  get  hit?",  asked  PFC  Dorsey,  who  was 
driving  Captain  SWINSON's  jeep. 

"I  don't  know,  but  they  surely  don't  seem  to  care  whether  we  ever 
get  through  or  not,  "  Captain  SWINSON  answered  disgustedly. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  Why  didn't  the  townspeople  clear  the  streets  for  the  convoy? 

2.  Why  did  some  of  the  pedestrians  smile  when  mud  was  splashed  on 
them?    How  do  you  act  when  you  clumsily  trip  and  fall.  .  .  .  especially 
if  you  feel  that  people  are  watching? 

3.  How  could  the  convoy  commander  have  moved  his  column  of  vehicles 
through  Thien  Dang  more  efficiently? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  all  the  time  in  the  world?    How  would 
you  react  if  you  were  completely  convinced  that  you  had  an  endless  number 
of  lifetimes  to  live? 

The  chances  are  high  that  such  an  idea  would  affect  the  way  you 
live  and  act  each  day.     There  wouldn't  be  nearly  so  much  reason  to  get 
in  a  hurry.    Even  dying  wouldn't  be  quite  such  a  big  deal  since  you  would 
go  through  the  experience  many,  many  times.     There  would  always  be 
the  possibility,  too,  that  things  might  be  a  bit  better  the  next  time  around. 

If  you  acted  differently  because  you  had  an  endless  number  of  life- 
times ahead,  you  would  be  reacting  to  a  very  old  idea.     This  idea  is  that 
time  goes  in  a  circle  rather  than  in  a  straight  line.     This  old  idea  says 
that  things  happen  over  and  over  again,  not  just  once  and  for  all.  It 
tells  people  to  slow  down,  to  become  patient  and  wise,  to  meet  life  on 
its  own  terms. 
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The  Vietnamese  people  have  long  accepted  this  very  old  idea  about 
a  kind  of  endless,   circular  time.     They  act  differently  than  they  would 
if  they  believed  in  only  one  lifetime,  just  as  we  probably  would.  They 
have,  quite  logically,  made  their  daily  behavior  fit  in  with  their  beliefs. 

It  is  very  hard  for  the  Vietnamese  to  understand  our  anxiety  about 
time.     Close  time  schedules  and  hurried  actions  are  unfamiliar  to  them. 
The  Vietnamese  find  it  hard  to  accept  people  who  shout  and  become 
irritated  when  they  are  delayed  in  getting  someplace.     They  regard 
shouting,  irritated  people  as  childish  and  uncouth.     The  Vietnamese 
react  to  the  things  that  frustrate  them  by  controlling  their  emotions,  and 
often  by  smiling.     Americans  sometimes  smile,  too,  when  things  are 
confusing  or  embarrassing  for  them. 

Even  the  blowing  of  a  vehicle  horn  means  something  different  to 
the  Vietnamese  than  to  us.     The  Vietnamese  pedestrian  does  not  under- 
stand the  sound  of  a  horn  as  a  warning  to  get  out  of  the  way.    He  under- 
stands it  to  mean,   "Continue  what  you  are  doing.    I  see  you,  so  do  not 
panic.  " 

The  apparent  disregard  for  personal  safety  on  the  part  of  many 
Vietnamese  is  a  different  idea  of  what  things  mean  as  well  as  their 
response  to  all  the  lifetimes  ahead  of  them.    Nearly  everybody  cares 
about  his  life.  .  .  .it's  just  that  you  act  differently  when  you  have  many 
lives  to  live  rather  than  just  one. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Remind  your  men  that  many  Vietnamese  do  not  take  time  schedules 
seriously.    Sometimes  appointments  and  rendezvous  times  will  not  be 
kept.     Plans  must  take  different  notions  of  time  into  account.  The 
importance  of  promptness  and  haste  under  certain  conditions  must  be 
explained  clearly  and  patiently  to  the  Vietnamese.    Remember  that  smil- 
ing agreement  does  not  always  indicate  understanding  or  real  approval. 

2.  See  if  your  men  can  figure  out  acceptable  ways  for  overcoming 
contrasting  ideas  of  time  in  planning  for  joint  operations.    Be  sure  to 
pass  any  new  or  unusual  ideas  along  to  your  chaplain  or  a  member  of 
your  Personal  Response  Project  Council. 
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Unit  Discussion  V-4:    The  Impact  of  Words 

"The  Cut  of  a  Word" 

Discussion  Objective 


A  more  careful  use  of  language  with  the  Vietnamese. 


"I'll  wring  your  neck" 


The  Way  It  Happened 

PFC  ROBERTS. had  been  in  Vietnam  five  months  now.    He  had 
already  gone  through  one  whole  issue  of  utilities  and  was  down  to  three 
sets  out  of  the  five  he  had  purchased  last  month.    Coming  back  from 
Operation  Prairie  last  week  he  had  sent  two  of  those  sets  to  the  laundry. 

Now  ROBERTS  was  on  his  way  to  pick  up  that  laundry  and  enjoy 
the  feeling  of  some  clean  clothes. 

"You  have  my  clothes?",  he  asked  the  Vietnamese  boy  at  the 
laundry  stand  by  the  gate. 

The  boy  looked  flustered.    Another  Marine  named  ROBERTS  had 
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been  there  two  hours  earlier.     (At  that  time  there  were  some  3,  500 
troops  using  that  base  as  a  rest  and  regrouping  area) 

ROBERTS  tensed.  "Damn  it!  If  you've  lost  those  utilities  I'll 
wring  your  neck!  ",  he  warned.  Sure  enough,  the  lad  had  mistakenly 
given  the  utilities  to  the  other  ROBERTS. 

PFC  ROBERTS  was  so  mad  that  he  tipped  over  the  table  in  the 
laundry  stand  dumping  the  rest  of  his  buddies'  laundry  in  the  mud.  His 
abusive  language  attracted  the  attention  of  several  other  Vietnamese  in 
the  area  and  soon  a  crowd  had  gathered. 

Questions  For  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  the  Vietnamese  understand  the  abusive  language  we 
sometimes  use? 

2.  What  is  your  usual  reaction  to  being  cursed?    Does  it  make  any 
difference  who  the  person  swearing  at  you  is? 

3.  Have  you  heard  Vietnamese  adults  curse?  Do  you  have  any  ideas  a 
to  the  reasons  you  have  or  have  not? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

It's  one  thing  to  hear  cursing  in  general.    It's  quite  another  thing 
to  be  cursed  or  to  hear  someone  cursed  that  you  care  about.    We  some 
times  develop  a  great  deal  of  tolerance  for  abusive  language  that  is 
directed  toward  nothing  in  particular,  but  we  usually  will  tolerate  only 
a  limited  amount  of  foul  talk  when  it  is  directed  toward  ourselves. 

There  is  something  debasing  and  humiliating  about  being  cursed 
or  called  uncomplimentary  names.    We  become  bitter  and  resentful 
toward  the  person  involved.    It  helps  if  you  can  fight  back  either  with 
words  or  physical  force.    But  the  bitterness  and  resentment  are  more 
severe  when  we  are  unable  to  fight  back.  .  .when  we  must  just  accept 
the  abuse  because  of  fear  or  other  circumstances. 

The  Vietnamese  are  in  this  latter  frustrating  position.     They  feel 
bitter  and  resentful  when  they  are  cursed  or  called  degrading  names. 
But,  with  their  country  overrun  with  strange  military  forces,  they  can' 
do  anything  directly  about  it.     The  only  way  they  can  fight  back  is 
quietly  and  indirectly.    It  could  be  that  their  chance  will  come  when 
they  are  told  by  the  VC  to  remain  quiet  about  a  proposed  ambush  or  a 
mined  trail. 
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Besides  it's  not  their  way  to  fight  back  with  words  or  hostile  actions 
They  have  always  been  taught  that  shouting  names  at  each  other  is  the  way 
children  behave.     That  mature  people  control  their  feelings  and  handle 
anger  in  other  ways. 

We  sometimes  seem  to  think  just  the  opposite.     That  cursing  and 
calling  people  names  is  a  sign  that  we're  grown-up  and  tough. 

Take  another  look  at  PFC  ROBERTS  and  his  reaction  to  the  laundry 
boy'^s  understandable  mistake.    As  he  curses,  knocks  his  buddies'  laundry 
in  the  mud,   and  attracts  a  group  of  Vietnamese  to  witness  his  anger,  is 
he  childish  or  mature?    Tough,  or  just  ridiculous?    His  actions  solve 
nothing.  .  .  they  could  cause  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and 
hostility. 

This  is  an  instance  where  we  can  learn  from  the  Vietnamese.  We 
can  learn  that  cursing  and  uncontrolled  anger  are  not  a  sign  of  maturity 
after  all.    We  can  also  learn  that  words  are  both  powerful  and  dangerous. 
They  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  when  properly  used.    They  can  cause  a 
lot  of  pain  and  misunderstanding  when  they  are  used  thoughtlessly. 

The  Vietnamese  have  a  saying,   "The  cut  of  a  knife  heals  with  time; 
the  cut  of  a  word  lasts  forever.  " 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Talk  with  your  men  about  the  importance  of  thinking  before  speaking. 
Careless  words,  especially  those  that  cause  bad  feeling,  can  destroy 
the  friendship  and  loyalty  that  we  need  in  this  war  for  people.  Words 
like  "gook",   slopeheads",   etc.  only  hurt  people  and  cost  more  American 
lives. 

2.  Impress  upon  your  men  the  realization  that  every  time  we  "bad-mouth' 
the  Vietnamese  we  lengthen  the  war  and  lose  more  lives. 

3.  Discuss  the  power  of  words  to  persuade,  to  calm,  to  heal,  to  convey 
deep  feelings,  to  hurt,  to  anger. 
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Unit  Discussion  V-5:    Life's  Ultimate  Goals 

"When  a  Man  Risks  His  Neck" 

Discussion  Objective 


Seeing  how  close  Vietnamese  life  values  are  to  ours. 


  "Why  ...  ?" 

The  Way  It  Happens 


Case  A:    Gunnery  Sergeant  Radcliffe  from  an  Engineer  Battalion 
was  supervising  the  repair  of  a  bridge  near  Hill  37.    He  spotted  a 
Vietnamese  man  struggling  in  the  river.    The  Gunny  dove  into  the  river 
to  save  the  man.    Unfortunately,  the  river  was  extremely  swift  due  to 
the  monsoon  rains.    Both  men  drowned  before  they  could  reach  safety. 
A  young  Lance  Corporal,  watching  all  this,  muttered,  "Why  did  he  have 
to  go  and  do  that  for  a  Vietnamese?  " 

Case  B:    Further  North  in  the  hamlet  of  Than  Phuoc  Dong  a  leading 
elder,  Mr.  Duyen,  asked  a  sentry  if  he  could  see  the  local  Marine 
commander.    Mr.  Duyen  took  the  Marine  commander  to  a  lane  used 
frequently  by  our  patrols  and  pointed  to  the  spot  where  the  VC  had 
planted  a  mine  the  night  before. 
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The  Marine  commander  thanked  Mr.  Duyen  for  his  assistance  and 
thought  to  himself,  "At  last  we  are  getting  some  cooperation.  " 

The  next  week,  however,  the  local  Marine  unit  was  ordered  further 
North.     The  night  they  pulled  out  six  VC  slipped  into  Than  Phuoc  Dong. 
They  called  to  Mr.  Duyen  to  come  outside  with  all  his  family.     The  VC 
leader  grabbed  Mr.  Duyen' s  youngest  child  by  the  hair  of  its  head,  held 
a  .  45  to  the  child's  ear  and  fired.     "The  next  time  you  help  an  American,  " 
said  the  leader,   "This  will  happen  to  you  and  to  each  of  your  children.  " 
The  VC  turned  and  left. 

Today  a  Marine  -  PF  combined  action  platoon  is  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  Than  Phuoc  Dong.     Mr.  Duyen  is  working  harder  than  ever 
to  lead  his  people  to  a  more  secure  life.    But  each  night  he  listens  for 
that  VC  voice  calling  him  to  come  outside. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  When  the  chips  are  down,  for  what  will  any  man  risk  his  life?  Can 
you  give  these  things  a  priority?    How  would  the  priority  go? 

2.  What  do  you  think  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Gunnery  Sergeant 
Radcliffe  and  Mr.  Duyen? 

Keys  To  Understanding 

One  safe  generalization  about  people  is  that  each  individual  is  some- 
how different  from  the  next  guy.     There  may  be  more  difference,  for 
example,  between  Gunnery  Sergeant  Radcliffe  and  the  Lance  Corporal 
than  between  the  Gunny  and  Mr.  Duyen. 

Each  of  us  must,  in  the  end,   size  up  life  for  himself  and  decide  for 
what  he  will  lay  it  all  on  the  line.    Some  will  put  their  religious  faith  or 
their  country  first.    Others  will  place  family  and  close  friends  before 
themselves.    Some  men  will  die  for  a  cause  or  an  idea. 

We  grudgingly  admire  many  of  the  Viet  Cong  for  their  dogged 
devotion  -  if  nothing  else.     They  believe  in  their  cause. 

Quite  often,  however,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  some  things  will 
tend  to  motivate  a  group  of  people  more  than  others.    It  has  often  been 
noted  that  Vietnamese  family  loyalty  is  extremely  strong.    It  is  crucial 
to  every  Vietnamese  man  to  keep  his  family  "chain"  together.    He  is  a 
kind  of  link  between  those  of  his  family  who  are  now  dead  and  those  who 
are  yet  to  be  born.    It  is  terribly  important  for  every  man  to  have  children 
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so  that  prayers  will  be  said  when  he  is  gone.    It  is  not  uncommon  for 
elderly  bachelors  to  commit  suicide  -  so  deeply  do  they  grieve  not  having 
children. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  a  Vietnamese  man  would  risk  nearly 
anything  for  his  family.    Most  Americans  would,  too.     There  are  excep- 
tions in  both  countries.    A  rare  Vietnamese  mother  may  abandon  her 
baby  in  a  fire  fight.    In  the  states  we  have  some  mothers  who  abandon 
their  children,  too. 

The  more  that  Vietnamese  people  are  allowed  to  have  a  real  voice 
in  their  hamlet  government  the  more  they  are  willing  to  risk  for  their 
community.     The  more  that  each  individual  invests  in  his  community  the 
more  he  will  risk  to  protect  it.    Again,  we  see  the  same  pattern  in  the 
States.    In  a  town  where  local  citizens  participate  in  their  local  govern- 
ment it  is  no  problem  to  organize  a  volunteer  fire  department.    In  large 
cities  where  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  people  to  participate  in  their 
government,  we  are  shocked  to  see  how  hardened  people  can  be  toward 
their  neighbors.    A  group  of  people  can  stand  and  watch  a  man  murdered 
or  a  woman  raped  and  not  even  call  the  police.    Thankfully,  in  both 
Vietnam  and  in  the  United  States -there  are  exceptions  to  this  trend. 
During  the  New  York  City  blackout,  for  example,   complete  strangers 
reacted  with  real  friendship.    During  the  May  "66  trouble  in  Danang, 
Vietnamese  strangers  moved  to  protect  American  missionaries. 

With  many  (not  all)  Americans,  one's  church  will  command  first 
place  in  his  life.    We  believe  in  a  man's  right  to  follow  his  religious 
beliefs.    Some  men  have  died  for  their  Faith.    So,  too,  in  Vietnam  some 
men  will  put  their  Pagoda  or  their  church  before  self  or  family.  Some 
have  even  burned  themselves  alive  over  a  matter  of  conscience. 

How  a  man  will  act.  .  .what  way  will  he  go.  .  .  perhaps  this  is  finally 
between  him  and  his  God.    It  is  frustrating  to  predict  and  even  more 
dangerous  to  place  labels. 

Steps  In  The  Right  Direction 

1.  Think  back  to  the  Vietnamese  people  you  have  known,  or  know  about, 
so  far.    Can  you  estimate  what  motivated  them  most?    Try  to  get  to 
know  at  least  one  Vietnamese  family  well  enough  (the  whole  family  -  not 
just  one  individual)  so  that  you  can  observe  how  each  member  will  bend 
his  will  to  meet  the  family's  total  needs. 

2.  If  your  unit  is  in  or  near  a  hamlet  that  has  been  pacified  for  at  least 
six  months,  talk  with  the  hamlet  elders  about  what  changes  they  have 
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'noticed.  Is  it  harder  for  the  hamlet  chief  always  to  have  his  way?  Is 
this  good  or  bad?  Be  on  the  lookout  for  those  things  which  seem  to  be 
most  important  to  the  Vietnamese. 
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